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The Waif: a Collection of Poems. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Owen. 


Tuts is a pretty little American selection of 
what are called fugitive verses, made from the 
works of English and American writers, dead and 
living. Herrick and Marvel, Shelley and Thomas 
Hood, Mrs. Hemans and Francis Quarles, Love- 
lace and Crashaw, elbow the Willis Clarks, John 
Pierponts, Robert Emersons, and Philip Freneaus, 
of transatlantic reputation. We presume the selec- 
tion to have been made by Mr. Longfellow, from 
the very pleasing ‘* proem’’ that bears his name. 

We can the less understand its omissions. Not 
a line from Keats or Tennyson! Mrs. Hemans’ 
Antique Sepulchre preferred to Keats’ Grecian 
Urn! It is hanging a bad copy in your gallery, 
and putting a noble original in the cellar. And 
where is the young poet whose writings have 
lately brought us the best promise we have had 
from Americat Mr. Russell Lowell, the author 
of a Legend of Brittany and some smaller poems, 
seems to us a genuine poet; and with workman- 
ship and duration in him, which all poets in posse 
have not. Yet there is nothing of his here. We 
hope, by the way, to have an early opportunity of 
speaking of Mr. Lowell, and of a volume of very 
delicate and original Conversations recently pub- 
lished with his name.— Examiner. 
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Perseverance.—All the performances of hu- 
man art, at which we look with praise or wonder, 
are instances of the resistless force of perse- 
verance : it is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that distant countries are united by 
canals. If a man was to compare the effect of a 
single stroke of a pix-axe, or of one impression of 
the spade, with the general design and last re- 
sult, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of 
their disproportion ; yet those petty operations, 
incessantly continued, in time surmount the great- 
est difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
oceans bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings. —Dr. Johnson. 





Humanity.—True humanity consists not in a 
squeamish ear; it consists not in starting or 
shrinking at tales of misery, but in a disposition 
of heart to relieve it. True humanity appertains 
rather to the mind than to the nerves, and prompts 
men to use real and active measures to execute 
the actions which it suggests.—Charles James 
Foz. 





An electrical telegraph is shortly to be laid 
down on the railway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 
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A SOUL’S WANDERINGS. 
Il. 


My soul goes forth alone, to tread once more 
The pathways of the past; she will not seek 
The sunniest heights that claimed her love of 

yore : 
Her thoughts are calmer now, her hopes more 
meek ; 
But like a wild, leaf-buried stream, along 
A quiet valley singing, so she glides, 
To the faint music of her own grave song, 


Through scenes where many a tranquil pleasure 
hides. 


She casts away the chains of later years, 

The worldly lore that time, alas! must bring 
In our despite ; she flings aside all fears, 

As the lark shakes the raindrops from his wing. 
Back to the shadowy land of childhood now 

She gaily hastes, and once again arise 
Visions of rapture from the earth below, 

And floods of gladness greet her from the skies. 


She is a child again! For her the wind, 
The sun, the clouds, the myriad stars, are things 
Of daily wonder still; she yet can find 
A hidden music in each sound that brings 
But common thoughts to us ; for her the breath 
Stirring the autumn leaves has power to lull 
The very thought of pain and grief; and death 
Is but a shade to make life beautiful ! 


Iv. 


She is a child again! The syeamore 
Waves its green boughs around her; far away, 
Along the upland slope, the ‘‘ May-trees’’ pour 
Their breath upon the wind, and from their grey 
And rugged branches fling a snowy shower, 
As if to mock the winter that is passed ; the ber. 
Hums in the gladness of the noontide hour,— 
The voice of birds flows down from every tree. 


v. 


My soul moves onward from that dreamy land, 
Yet bearing thence such wealth as shall not fail 
To cheer her after hours. I see her stand 
To gaze once more. Oh, Life, how dim and 
pale 
Thy later glories seem to that one glance 
Of childhood, when at last we feel that ne’er, 
Through all the future brings of change and 
chance, 
We can again be all we have been there! 


Fraser’s Magazine. 








GO FORTH INTO THE FIELDS. 


BY WM. J. PABODIE. 


Go forth into the fields, 

Ye dwellers in the city’s troubled mart! 

Go forth and know the influence nature yields, 
To soothe the wearied heart. 


Leave ye the feverish strife, 
The jostling, eager, self devoted throng ;— 
Ten thousand voices, waked anew to life, 
Call you with sweetest song. 


Hark '—from each fresh clad bough, 
Or blissful soaring in the golden air, 
Glad birds, with joyous music, bid you now 
To spring’s loved haunts repair. 


The silvery-gleaming rills 
Lure, with soft murmurs, from the grassy lea, 
Or, gaily daneing down the sunry hills, 

Call loudly in their glee ! 


And the young wanton breeze, 
With breath all odorous from her blossomy chase, 
In voice low whispering ’mong the embowering 
trees, 
Woos you to her embrace. 


Go—breathe the air of heaven, 

Where violets meekly smile upon your way ; 

Or on some pine-crowned summit, tempest-riven, 
Your wandering footsteps stay. 


Seek ye the solemn wood, 
Whose giant trunks a verdant roof uprear, 
And listen, while the roar of some far flood 
Thrills the young leaves with fear! 


Stand by the tranquil lake, 

Sleeping ’mid rocky banks abrupt and high, 

Save when the wild-bird’s wing its surface break, 
Chequering the mirrored sky , — 


And if within your breast, 
Hallowed to nature’s touch, one chord remain, 
If aught save worldly honors find you blest, 
Or hope of sordid gain— 


A strange delight shal) thrill, 
A quiet joy brood o’er you like a dove ; 
Earth’s placid beauty shall your bosom fill, 
Stirring its depths with love. 


O, in the calm, still hours, 
The holy Sabbath hours, when sleeps the air, 
And heaven, and earth, decked with her beauteous 
flowers, 
Lie hushed in breathless prayer ; 


Pass ye the proud fane by, 
The vaulted aisles, by flaunting folly trod, 
And, ’neath the temple of the uplifted sky, 
Ge forth and worship Gop ! 
Providence Journal. 
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THE HISTORY OF ST. 
From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Some nine years had passed since young St. 


Giles—the fortunate object of royal mercy—was | | 


sent from England a doomed slave for life. For 
life! Hope, so far as man can kill it in the heart 
of his fellow, was dead to the convict. He had 
sinned against the law, and its offended majesty— 
for such was and is the phrase—denied to the 
offender the reward of better conduct. Man, in 
the loftiness of his own pure thoughts, in the be- 
setting consciousness of his own immaculate worth, 
deems his criminal brother incapable of future 
good, and therefore considers only the best security 
of the machine ; how the bones and muscles, the 
brute strength of the engine may be withheld from 
further mischief. It matters little to the guardian 
of the laws, to the maker of statutes for the pro- 
tection of property, what aggravated demon, what 
pining penitent spirit, yearning for better thoughts, 
may dwell within the felon, so that the chain at 
his leg be of sufficient weight and hindrance. 
How very recent is it, that many of the good peo- 
ple of this world did not consider a part of their 
very goodness to be in their belief of the incorri- 
gibility of the felon! It was to make too familiar 
an approach to their respectability to suggest the 
probability of amendment in the doomed thief. It 
was, in a manner, to hold cheap their honesty, to 
suppose the virtue attainable by the once wicked. 
Human arrogance is, assuredly, never so pitiable 
as when, in the snug belief of its own election, it 
looks upon its fellow, in this world, as irrevocably 
lost. But then, there is a sort of virtue that, not 
particularly shining in itself, has need of vice to 
throw it out; just as the lights of Rembrandt owe 
their lustre to the shadows about them. Con- 
sidered after this hard fashion—and full well we 
know the sort of worthy people who will shake 
their heads at our miserable bitterness—yes, bitter- 
ness is the word—there is a kind of respectable 
man, who, although he may disallow the obliga- 
tion, is somewhat indebted for his respectability te 
the proved rascal. The convicted knave is the 
dark tint to his little speck of yellow white : he is 
lustrous only by contrast. And after this short, 
uncharitable essay on black and white, we resume 
our history ; leaving for the present the events of 
nine years unregistered—nine years from the time 
that young St. Giles quitted Newgate for the 
genial clime of Botany Bay. 

It was a beautiful spring evening—“ last of the 
spring, yet fresh with all its green.’’ The peace 
of heaven seemed upon the earth. An hour and 
scene when the heart is softened and subdued by 
the spirit of beauty ; when the whole visible world 
seems to us an appointed abiding-place for truth 
and gentleness ; and it is with hard reluctance we 
believe that tyranny, and woe, and wickedness 
exist within it. One of the happy hours that, 
sweet in the present, are yet more delicious in the 
past; treasured as they are, as somewhat akin to 
the hours of the world’s youth, when the earth 
was trod by angels. 

The broad, fat fields of Kent lay smiling in the 
sun; the trim hedges, clothed in tender green ; 
the budding oaks, the guardian giants of the soil ; 
the wayside cottage, with garden-strip brimming 
with flowers ; all things wore a look of peace and 
promise. A young gentleman, plainly habited, 
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and well mounted, rode leisurely along; but, how- 
ever beautiful the scene around him, it was plain, 
from the brooding, melancholy expression of his 
features, that he had no sympathy with the quie- 
tude and sweetness of external nature; but was 
self-concentrated, buried in deep thought. The 
oosened rein lay on his horse’s neck, and the 
rider, apparently unconscious of all around him, 
was borne listlessly along, until the road opened 
into a patch of moor-land, when a second horse- 
man, at a sharp trot, overtook the idle rider. 

** A fine night, sir, for a lazy man,’’ said the 
stranger, in a loud and somewhat familiar tone. 

** And why,”’ answered the young gentleman, 
in a peculiarly soft and gentle voice, ‘* why, sir, 
for a lazy man *”’ 

‘*Oh! I mean there ’s a sort of dreaminess in 
the air—a kind of sleepiness, if I may say it, about 
the night, that, to folks who love to creep about 
the world with folded arms and half-shut eyes, is 
the very time for’em. You know, sir, there are 
such people,’’ said the man, with a laugh. 

“* Possibly,”’ replied the younger horseman ; 
who then, with a reserved and dignified motion, 
urged his steed, as though desirous to quit himself 
of his new companion. The stranger, however, 
was not a man to be bowed or looked away. Af- 
fecting not to perceive the intention of the youth, 
he mended his pace, and, quite at his ease, resumed 
the conversation. 

** You are well mounted, sir,”’ he said, casting 
a learned look at his companion’s horse. ‘‘ Strong, 
yet lightly built : I doubt not on pressing service, 
now, she ’d carry double—I mean,”’ added the 
stranger, with an odd, familiar glance, ‘‘ I mean 
with a pillion.”’ 

“*T can’t say,’ was the calm, cold answer; but 
the stranger heeded not the rebuff. 

«Oh, yes !’’ he cried, “I would I might have 
the richest heiress for the carrying her on such 
horse-flesh: did she weigh twenty thousand 
weight, your mare would do it. An heiress! 
Or a fair lady who'd slip her white wrists from a 
chain that galled her.’’ The young man looked 
suddenly in the speaker's face, as though to detect 
some meaning there revealed; but, careless and 
unabashed, and as though idly giving utterance to 
idle thoughts, the stranger continued, ‘* There are 
such poor pining things, sir, if a true knight knew 
where to find “em: there are distressed ladies, 
who, | doubt it not, would trust themselves to the 
back of your mare, even though, like the flying 
horse I’ve read of, she took em to the moon. 
To be sure,’ said the stranger with a slight 
chuckle, ‘‘ the moon, for what I know, would be 
the fittest place for em. That’s a strange nook, 
sir, isn’t itt’? and the man pointed to a small, 
oddly-fashioned house, almost buried among high 
and gloomy trees, about a bow-shot from the road. 
** Small as it is, it looks as if it had been built by 
twenty different builders, and every one trying to 
do something odd and strange on his own account. 
A queer place, and a queer master, if all be true 
of him.’”’ At these words the young man, with a 
confused look, stooped to pat his horse’s neck, 
saying the meanwhile, “‘ Indeed? and what is 
known of the master t”” 

‘« Why, there are twenty stories about him ; but 
of course some of ’em can’t be true. However, 
what ’s known for fact is, he’s rich as the Indies, 
and moreover, he’s got a young wife.” 

‘Ts that all?” asked the young man, with 





affected carelessness. ‘‘Is it so rare a matter that 
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a rich old man should buy himself a young help- 
mate ?”’ 

‘‘Humph! Helpmate’s a pretty word, sir—a 
mighty pretty word ; but the help that three-score 

ts from three-and-twenty, eh! No, sir; money 
in this marketing world of ours may buy much, 
but—flighty and frivolous and butterfiy-like as the 
things sometimes are—it can’t always buy a 
woman’s heart. However, this it can purchase ; 
it can buy a cage to put the poor thing in; it can 
buy eyes to watch her; hands to guard her ; and 
so, old Snipeton “7 keep his pet-lamb safe from 


London wolv e as his parchments i: his 
ig age ll 
**You seem, sir,”’ said the young man, with 


animated looks, ‘‘ yon seem to 
ton.”’ 

‘* Why, sir,’’ answered the stranger, ‘‘I’m of 
London training, London habits ; have, in my day 
—indeed, who has not '—wanted a few hundreds ; 
and is not Snipeton a man of benevolence—a man 
of profound heart and deepest money-bags! Is he 
not ever ready to assist his fellow-creatures at any 
thing above sixty per cent.?| Oh, you must know 
Snipeton,”’ said the stranger, with a familiar laugh. 
** Yes, yes; you must know him.”’ 

‘* From what circumstance do you gather such 
belief?’’ asked the young man, a little haughtily. 

‘Why, you live a London life—oh, yes, sir, 
there ‘s no country, hawthorn-look about you—you 
have London wants, and such things will happen 
to the richest, the lordliest of us; at times the dice 
will go wrong—the devil will shuffle the cards— 
and then, our honor—yes that ’s the fiend’s name— 
our houor, willy-nilly sends us to some such good 
man as Ebenezer Snipeton. Why, he’s as well 
known to the bloods of London as Bridewell 's 
known to the prentices.’’ 

** And pray, sir,’’ asked the young man, with 
some effort at carelessness, ‘‘ pray do you know 
the victim—I mean, the usvrer’s wife ?”’ 

**T can’t say that,’’ answered the stranger. 
** And yet I ‘ve seen her before she wore chains ; 
seen her when she lived with the old man, her 
father. Ha! sir, that was a bitter business.’’ 

** Pray, tell me,”’ said the young man. “I 
know not wherefore I should care about it, and yet 
there is an interest in what you say that—I pray, 
tell me, sir.’’ 

** You see, her father was a worn-out, broken 
merchant. His wife, as I have heard, went 
wrong, and from that time his head failed him— 
he grew wild and reckless—losses came thick as 
hail upon him, and then Snipeton came to his as- 
sistance—yes, assistance is what he called it—and 
bound him round and round with bills and bonds, 
and I know not what, and made him all his own. 
Well, in good time, old Snipeton looked upon the 
girl—it isn’t a new story though a sad and wicked 
one—and she became the usurer’s wife, to save 
her father from the usurer’s fangs. Pity is it that 
she did so; for the old man died only a few weeks 
after the wedding that made his child—kind, af- 
fectionate thing !—a slave for life. ”T would be a 
pretty world, sir, would n’t it, but for tricks like 
these—and they, somehow, take the bloom off it, 
don’t they? h, sir? Good night, sir;’’ and 
then the stranger suddenly clapped spurs to his 
horse, and galloped onward. Taking a bend of 
the road, he was in a few minutes out of sight; 
upen which our solitary traveller, evidently re- 
lieved from an irksome companion, turned his 
steed, and slowly retraced his way. He again 


now Mr. Snipe- 





rela into thought—again suffered his horse to 
wale a its ae will onward. Thus absorbed 
he had proceeded a short distance when his eye 
fell upon a miserable man, seated on a mile stone. 
He was in rags and almost bare-foot, and there 
was the sharp spirit of want and hunger in his 
features, that told a tale of many sufferings. He 
spoke not—made no gesture of supplication—but 
looked with idle, glazing eye upon the earth. 
This object of desolation—this poor tatterdemalion 
wretch—suddenly smote our traveller into con- 
sciousness ; and with a kind, compassionate voice, 
he accosted him. ‘‘My poor fellow, you seem in 
no plight for travel.’’ 

** Bad enough, sir,’’ said the man, ‘bad 
enough ; yet hardly as bad as I wish it was.’’ 

‘Indeed! a strange wish! Why, I take it, 
human strength could scarcely bear a heavier load 
of wretchedness.”’ 

‘*T wish it couldn't bear it,’’ said the man; 
‘*T’m tired of it—heart tired, and could lay down 
life as willingly as a pack.”’ 

‘*Where do you come from ?’’ asked the stran- 
ger. 

**Oh, sir! a long way from here—a long way ; 
and why I came I know not: I was a restless 
fool, and might have died where I was.” 

** And where are your friends?”’ questioned the 
traveller. 

**God only knows,”’ said the man with a heavy 
groan; ‘*I don’t.” 

** Poor fellow! but hope for better times,”’ 
said the traveller; and at the same moment, 
throwing him a crown-piece, the youth rode 
briskly on. 

And thus unknown to one another did St. Giles 
and St. James again meet. Again was St. Giles 
an outcast, hiding from the law; for he had es- 
caped from his far-off place of bondage, and yearn- 
ing for England, for the lovely land in which he 
had no rightful footsteps, in whose abounding 
wealth he had not the interest of a farthing ; he 
had dared death and peril in many shapes, and 
hunger and all variety of misery, to stand once 
more upon his native soil. He knew that, if dis- 
covered, the hangman would claim him as lawful 
prey; he knew that he must hide and slink 
through life in the mere hope of holding life’s poor 
mockery; and yet, he had slipped his chains, had 
suffered the misery of a thousand deaths, that he 
might once again behold an English sky, once 
again tread English earth! Poor wretch! how 
soon did hard reality disenchant him! How few 
the days he had passed in England, yet how many 
the terrors that had encompassed him! The land 
that in his dreams of bondage had seemed to him 
a paradise ; the very men who in his hopeful vis- 
ions had promised gentleness and protection ; all 
was changed. The earth, lovely and fruitful to 
happy eyes, to him seemed cursed ; and all men, 
to his thought, looked at him with denouncing 
looks. With a crushed heart, and in the ve 
recklessness of despair, he would again have wel- 
comed the chains he had broken from. Again, 
and again too, could he have stretched himself 
upon the earth as upon a bed, and rendered up 
his tired and hopeless spirit to his God. And 
then fierce thoughts of vengeance on the world’s 
injustice would possess him ; then he would deem 
himself as one sent upon the earth, missioned for 
mischief ; a mere wretch of prey, to live by wrong 
and violence. And thus, with the demon rising 
in his breast, was he brooding, when St. James 
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accosted him. But when the young man, the 
child of fortune, soothed the poor outcast with 
gentle words and timely relief, the sullen, desper- 
ate wretch, became on the instant penitent and 
softened; and his touched heart felt there was 
oodness still in man, and beauty in the world. 
The thoughts of life came back to him in healthful 
strength ; for his jaded spirit had drunk at the 
fountain of hope. In the fervor of his gratitude, 
he felt not that in a day or two at most, the sun 
might see the misery of the past hour again upon 
him. It was enough that he had the means of 
resent comfort; that he could quench the fire of 
Saaars that he could rest his travel-worn body. 
With this glad assurance he cast about his 
thoughts for a place of refuge. He knew not the 
road; knew not what offered as he advanced; 
but he remembered that he had passed a house a 
little more than a mile back, and retracing his 
steps, he would there seek refuge for the night. 
Though his heart was lightened, he walked with 
difficulty, and the evening closed in rapidly about 
his path. It was a calm and beautiful night, and 
the clear moon rose like a spirit in heaven. Sud- 
denly St. Giles was startled by the sound of 
horse’s feet; in an instant the animal, bearing a 
rider whose outline was but for a moment visible, 
at its fullest speed passed him; a minute, and the 
sound of hoofs died in the distance. There was 
something strange in such haste ; something that 
fell upon St. Giles with a sense of evil done: for 
a time he paused, asking counsel of himself; and 
then his sinking vitals, his worn and wearied body, 
claimed his instant exertion, and again he pressed 
onward. In half-an-hour he arrived at the wished- 
for house. Lights shone in the windows; there 
was dancing, and the voice of village harmony 
was loud within. Wherefore, then, did St. Giles 
pause at the very threshold! Wherefore, then, 
did his knees feel weak, and his very heart sink 
numbed and dead, as he saw the cheerful light, 
and heard human voices clamoring their happi- 
ness! Wherefore should he not join the merry- 
makers? Alas! was there not convict written in 
his haggard cheeks—felon branded on his brow? 
Would he not, with a howl of triumph, be set 
upon by his fellow-men, and like a wild beast es- 
caped from a cage, be carried back to gaol? His 
brain swam with the thought, and he almost fell 
to the earth. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, mate ?”’ 
said a countryman, noting St. Giles’ hesitation, 
‘‘ Why don’t thee step in? There be plenty of 
room, if thee have the cash, though it be crowded 
a plenty.”’ 

‘* Thank ’ee ; | was a going in,”’ said St. Giles ; 
and with sudden resolution he entered the house. 
Happily for him, he thought, the place was 
thronged. A village-ball was held up stairs, and 
the house throbbed and rocked beneath the vigor- 
ous feet of the dancers. The resources of the 
neighborhood, however, had supplied one fiddle to 
the lower room-—-tap-room it must be called, inas- 
much as there were ten square feet of a sanded 
floor that passed for a parlor—and the musician, 
the village tailor, touched by Phebus, generously 
accommodated his instrument to the various keys 
and many variations of the.singers. Shortly after 
St. Giles entered, the ears of the company were 
engaged by the patriotic strains of the barber of 
the hamlet, who, with vigor and taste happily 
mingled, celebrated in good, strong, homely verse 
the magnanimity, courage, and glory of the 
British Lion ; an animal that has, in its day, had 
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as many fine things written of it as an opera 
singer. And as the barber sang, fifty throats 
joined in chorus, declaratory of the might of the 
aforesaid British lion, and evidently claiming a 
sort of partnership in its greatness. For the time, 
the British lion was to A stem a very intimate rela- 
tion; and they celebrated its glories as though 
they had a family interest in them. And St. Giies 
himself—to his passing astonishment—piped the 
ao ge of the British lion! The outcast vaga- 
nd, with fear pulling at his heart, had slid 
among the company, trembling at every man’s 
eye, as it fell upon him; but soon he had quaffed 
some ale, he had eaten invigorating bread and 
cheese, and his heart, suffused and warm, had cast 
away all coward thought, and in the fulness of its 
gratitude, in the very surprise of its happiness, 
had chirped aloud to the honor of the British lion ; 
albeit the said lion, as a very prominent actor in 
the arms of England—as the typical defender of 
our hearths and homes, our dearest morals, and 
sometimes our dearer property—might very justi- 
fiably have required the returned convict for its 
dinner. In very truth, St. Giles was the lawful 
prey of the defrauded, cheated British lion ; and 
yet St. Giles, in the ignorance of his happiness, 
sang to the praises of the lion as though the royal 
beast had been to him his best friend. But then 
St. Giles sang as a patriot, though in his heart 
and soul he might feel no better than a felon. 
Wicked, hypocritic St. Giles! In all history, 
did ever man, in higher places, too, do the like? 
It was well for St. Giles that he had fortified 
himself with a cup of ale, with a few mouthfuls 
of food, ere the maiden who attended to the wants 
of the visitors, asked him for the requiting coin. 
Otherwise St. Giles had felt somewhat abashed to 
display his wealth; the furniture of his pocket, 
and his outside chattels, in no way harmonizing 
together. The crown-piece would have confused 
St. Giles ; as to eyes sharpened by money—and 
what a whetstone it is even to dullest vision !—he 
felt that he in no way looked like a man to be 
honestly possessed of sv much wealth. Either he 
would have thought the lawful metal of the coin 
might be questioned ; or that difficulty overcome, 
his rightful claim to it disputed. And then, had 
he out with the truth, who, he thought, in the 
narrowness of his heart, would believe him? 
What! anybody give a beggar a crown-piece ? 
Then, at once, believe the moon coagulated cream, 
or any other household substance. But, happily, 
we say, for St. Giles, his heart was suddenly 
warmed ; and, therefore, with a careless, happy 
air, never suspecting the suspicions of others, he 
laid his erown-piece in the hand of the attendant 
nymph—or if you will, bacchante ; and she, with 
all the trustingness and simplicity of her sex, 
never looked at St. Giles and then at his money— 
as though, as is sometimes done, comparing the 
face of flesh and the face of metal, to mark if they 
be worthy of each other—but instantly gave the 
change, with a blithe ‘‘ thank’ee’’ for the patron- 
age. Presumptuous is man! St. Giles, who, 
five minutes before, felt himself wretched, terrified 
at the thought of singing in the tap-room of the 
Lamb and Star, was now made so bold by his hap- 
iness, that, his eyes meeting the bright orbs of 
ky, full and swimming as they were with satis- 
faction, and her little plump anatomy swaying to 
and fro, in kindly sympathy with the dancers up- 
stairs—St. Giles, we say, in the hardihood of his 
sudden confidence, laughed and chucked Becky 
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under the chin. And Becky, lopking not more 
than decently ferocious, bounced lightly round, 
cried, ‘* Well, I’m sure !’’ and then, as if nothing 
had happened, attended the call of another cus- 
tomer. 

And could St. Giles so soon forget that he was 
a returned convict, as with slight provocation to 
chuck the maiden of the Lamb and Star under the 
chint But such is the heart of man! 

When the clamor of the room was at its high- 
est, a young man sparkishly drest suddenly looked 
in, and was as suddenly greeted by the merry- 
makers. A loud cheer for ‘‘ Master Willis’’ 
shook the roof-tree. The new comer was a man 
of about five-aad-twenty; of tall and well-knit 
frame, with large, fresh-colored features, and a 

rofusion of black hair; the very man to kill vil- 
lage hearts by dozens. He seemed in the highest 
spirits ; indeed, almost - unnaturally gay. There 
was something in his labored vivacity that might 
have awakened the attention of a less merry audi- 
ence; a hollowness in his loud, roaring laugh, 
that hardly seemed of mirth. But Master Willis 
was among friends, admirers : he was the favorite 
of the men, the admired of the women ; besides, 
he rarely failed, on occasions such as the present, 
to play the patron. Hence, after a few moments, 
in which his hand was grasped by at least twenty 
humble acquaintances, he gave an order that “ ale 
was to be served all round.” This lar, was 
hailed with new acclamation. When it had sub- 
sided, Master Willis, with a significant, killing 
look, bade all his friends be happy together ; but 
that for himself, why, he must join the girls, and 
have a dance upstairs! This gallantry was met 
with another burst of applause, in the midst of 
which Master Willis, all smiles and happiness, dis- 
appeared. 

** And who is that gentleman ?”’ St. Giles ren- 
tured to ask of the barber, at the time his vearest 
neighbor. 

**Who is het Well, where did you come 
from’ Not know him! Where were you born?”’ 
cried the barber. 

‘*T’m—I’m a stranger hereabouts,’’ answered 

St. Giles, a little vexed with himself for his un- 
timely curiosity. 
* So I should think, not to know Master Willis, 
A stranger! Why, I should take you for a 
Frenchman, or an outlandish foreigner of some 
sort, never to have heard of him. The best hand 
at bowls and single-stick—the best hunter—the 
best shot—the best everything. Well, you do 
look like a foreigner,’’ said the barber, glanc- 
ing at St. Giles in a way that made him heart- 
sick. 

**T’m a true Englishman,” said St. Giles, 
a though I’ve been some years out of the coun- 
try.”’ 

‘Ha! serving your king, and all that?’ said 
the barber. St. Giles nodded. ** Well, like a 
good many of the sort, you don’t seem to have 
made your fortin by it. But then, I suppose, 
you ’ve gota lot of glory’ Now, within a ce 
or two, can you tell us how many Frenchmen 
you ’ve killed *’? St. Giles winced from the small 
grey eyes of the barber, who, as though conscious 
of the confusion he created, pursued his queries 
with growing self-satisfaction. ‘* You can’t tell 
us how many,eh? A precious lot I should think, 
by the look of you. ell, if all over you don’t 
smell of gunpowder ;”’ and the barber affected] 
held his nostrils, to give, as he conceived, ad- 
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mirable point to his wit. St. Giles felt his 

tience fast departing ; he therefore opened his 
eM and fixing his eye upon the barber again, 
leisurely doubled his fists. e look, the gesture, 
was instantly understood by the wag, for, imme- 
diately dropping his tone of banter, he became most 
courteously communicative. ‘* But you was ask- 
ing about Master Willist To be sure—as a 
stranger, it’s nat’ral you should n't know. Well, 
his uncle’s the richest farmer a hundred miles 
about. His land’s as fat as butter, and Master 
Bob—we call him Bob here—will have every inch 
of it. He's a wild fellow, to be sure. Doesn't 
mind, when the temper ’s on him, knocking down 
a man like a bullock ; but bless you! no harm in 
him—not a bit of harm. My service to you,”’ and 
quaffing the ale—Master Willis’ liberal gift— 
the barber moved himself away. 

The time wore on, and St. Giles, exhausted by 
fatigue, made drowsy with his entertainment, 
dared to think of bed! Yes; he had the hardi- 
hood to promise himself, that night at least, the 
shelter of roof. ‘* My good girl,’’ said he, in a 
confidential whisper to Becky, ‘‘ can I sleep any- 
where here to-night’? Anywhere, you know?’’ 

‘* Why, you see,”’ answered Becky, her eyes 
instinctively wandering from rag to rag, a8 worn 
by St. Giles, ‘‘ why, you see, the missus is very 

rticlar.”” And then Becky, despite of her, 
looked dubiously at the toes of St. Giles, indec- 
orously showing their destitution to the world. 
Having, quite unconsciously, counted the said 
toes, and assured herself there were ten of them, 
all in flagrant want of shoe-leather, Becky re- 
peated, with even more emphasis—‘‘ Very par- 
ticlar.”” 

‘*T dare say—she ’s right, in course,’’ answered 
St. Giles ; ** but I don’t want nothing for nothing— 
I can pay for it.’’ 

“Oh, to be sure,’’ said Becky quickly, ‘it 
isn’t money; oh no, that’s nothing, but it ’s the 
character of the house we stand upon. Missus 
says that houses are like Christians, and catches bad 
characters all the same as you catch the small-pox 
or anything of the sort from them as have ’em. 
That ’s what she says, and I dare say it ’s all true.’’ 

St. Giles made no answer; but a deep, heart- 
drawn sigh broke from him. Beeky was turning 
away, when, touched by the sound, she suddenly 
looked in St. Giles’ face—it was on the instant so 
blankly wretched—so old, so hopeless in its look 
—the forced smile that had played about it had so 
quickly vanished, that, unknown to herself, with a 
feeling of compassion and sympathy, the poor 
girl caught St. Giles’ hand, and with altered 
voice said—** 1 don’t think missus has seen you, 
and as we ’re so busy to-night, she ~— n’t want 
to look at you; so be quiet a little while, and I 
no say I can get you some nice straw in the 

rn.”’ 

“Thank ’ee,”’ said St. Giles—‘ do, God bless 
you ;”’ and he pressed the girl’s hand, and her 
simple, kindly heart was melted by the poor fel- 
low’s wretchedness, and with twinkling eyes and 
a smile on her coarse, broad, honest face, she left 
the room. In a few minutes the door was opened, 
and Becky with upraised finger stood without. 
St. Giles immediately obeyed the signal, and in 
brief time found himself on his way to bed, pre- 
ceded by Becky with a lanthorn; for the moon 
had gone down, and the night was pitehy dark. 
**1’ve brought the light,”’ said she, ‘ for fear of 
the dog. He killed one man, or as good as killed 
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him, for he never got over it: but he won’t bite 
nobody when he sees ’em with me.’’ And the 
conduct of the dog speedily bore out the character 
given of him ; for though with grinning teeth, and 
a low, snuffling howl, he walked round and round 
St. Giles, Becky—even as Una dominated the lion 
—held Dragon in completest subjection. Although 
she called him a brute, a beast, a nasty creature, 
and twenty other names of the like prettiness, 
Dragon with a patient wagging of the tail bore 
them all, his very patience-—-what a lesson for 
human philosophy !—turning invective into com- 
pliment. ‘‘ Here it is,’’ opening the barn-door. 
‘* Here ’s straw as sweet as any clover; and there 
isn’t many rats, for they was hunted only a month 
ago. You’re not afeard of rats' Bless you, 
they ‘re more afeard of Christians than Christians 
should be afeard of them; and so I tells missus; 
but for all that she will squeal at ’em. Well, 
people can’t help what they call ‘tipathies. As 
for me, I minds rats no more than rabbits. There, 
now, up in that corner ; and if there isn’t a sack 
and all to cover you! Why you couldn’t sleep 
better if you was a lord. And seehere. Here’s 
a bottle with some beer, and some bread and 
cheese, when you wake in the morning. I’m 
always hungry when I wake in the morning, I 
am; no matter what time I goes to bed: but that 
comes, as I say, of having a clear conscience, and 
doing no harm to nobody. There, good night— 
poor soul! God be with you!’ And with this 
simple, earnest wish—this little wish, that like the 
circle of the universe holds within it all things— 
did the kind, the gentle drudge of a way-side pot- 
house send the convict to his bed. No king was 
ever shown to tapestried chamber with truer wishes 
for his rest, than went with St. Giles to his straw. 
** God be with you,”’ said the girl ; and the words 


of gentleness, the happy, hopeful tone that breathed 
in them, fell like balm upon the felon’s heart ; and 
in a few moments he was sunk in the deep happi- 
ness of sleep; he was far away in that neutral 
region of life, where emperors put off their crowns 
—where the arrogance of earth is calm and harm- 
less—where pride and ostentation have not their 
blatant trumpets blown before them—where the 
purple of Dives is cast aside on the same heap 
with the rags of Lazarus—where the equality to 
all, that death shall everlastingly bring, is once a 
day rehearsed by all men—where life is simple 
breathing, and the slave loses the master. 

For many nights had St. Giles slept in the open 
fields. Ragged, and worn, and hunger-stricken, 
he had nevertheless slept; and only when the 
daylight came felt for a time his sinews cramped 
and stiffened with the dews of night. Still with 
the sky above him, no more sheltered than his 
neighbor ox or sheep, he had slept: he had— 
despite of fortune—cheated misery with forgetful- 
ness. Nature for a time had blessed him as she 
had blessed the happiest man. Yet sleep had 
come to him slowly, reluctantly ; bodily want and 
suffering would for a time refuse its sweet oblivion. 
But here in a barn—with fresh, delicious, odorous 
straw—with roof and walls to hold out wind and 
rain—St. Giles composed himself to sleep as almost 
to eternal rest. He was happy—profoundly happy 
that he was lodged comfortably, as any beast. 

For an hour—yes, an hour at least—had St. 
Giles enjoyed the happiness of rest, when he was 
loudly, roughly awakened. ‘Hallo! you vaga- 
bond—get up, aud answer for a murder,’’ bawled 
a voice; and St. Giles, leaping to his feet, saw 
the barn half-filled with people, armed with sticks 
and weapons as for some sudden fray. 





BIRDS. 


On, the sunny summer time! 

Oh, the leafy summer time! 
Merry is the bird’s life, 

When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-falls 

Dashing in the rainbow spray ; 
Everywhere, everywhere, 

Light and lovely there are they! 
Birds are in the forest old, 

Building in each hoary tree ; 
Birds are on the green hills ; 

Birds are by the sea! 


On the moor and in the fen, 

*Mong the whortleberries green ; 
In the yellow furze-bush, 

There the joyous bird is seen ; 
In the heather, on the hill ; 

All among the mountain thyme : 
By the little brook-sides, 

Where the sparkling waters chime ; 
In the crag ; and on the peak, 

Splintered, savage, wild, and bare, 
There the bird with wild wing 

Wheeleth through the air. 


Wheeleth through the breezy air, 
Singing, screaming in his flight, 
Calling to his bird-mate, 
In a troubleless delight ; 
In the green and leafy wood, 
Where the branching ferns up-curl, 





Soon as is the dawning, 
Wakes the mavis and the merle ; 
Wakes the cuckoo on the bough ; 
Wakes the jay with ruddy breast ; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 
Brooding on her nest! 


Oh, the sunny summer time! 

Oh, the leafy summer time ! 
Merry is the bird's life 

When the year is in its prime! 
Some are strong and some are weak ; 

Some love day and some love night ; 
But whate’er a bird is, 

Whate’er loves—it has delight 
In the joyous song it sings ; 

In the liquid air it cleaves ; 
In the sunshine ; in the shower; 

In the nest it weaves ! 


Do we wake ; or do we sleep; 
Go our fancies in a crowd 
After many a dull care,— 
Birds are singing loud ! 
Sing then linnet; sing then wren ; 
erle and mavis, sing your fill ; 
And thou, rapturous skylark, 
Sing and soar up from the hill! 
Sing, oh, nightingale, and pour 
Out for us sweet fancies new !— 
Singing thus for us, birds, 
e will sing for you! 
Mary Howitt. 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


Art the conclusion of this paper, we have insert- 
ed some extracts from the Lat Gazette, and 
from the Atheneum, relating to the author whose 
melancholy decease has given rise to the present 
tribute of respect and admiration. 

We might multiply such instances of laudatory 
notices ad infinitum. But it seems to us that the 
death and the circumstances of so distinguished a 
member of the republic of letters, affords a fit op- 
portunity for some serious observations on the 
general subject of the state of literature in this 
country, which may be advantageously advanced 
on the present occasion. But first, we must res- 
cue the memory of Thomas Hood from a slight 
which has been cast on it by some who have 
lightly considered, or hastily written, on the char- 
acter of his literary compositions. 

It has been said that Mr. Hood misdirected and 
wasted his talents by applying them to subjects of 
a light and frivolous character ; that he was a joke- 
hunter instead of an instructor, more eager to 
make a pun than to point a moral. In a word, 
instead of being a didactic teacher, he was merely 
a facetious writer. 

We readily admit that the character of Mr. 
Hood’s writings was fun and laughter, and that, 
as a writer, he was a most facetious one; but we 
deny that laughter was his only object. He amus- 
ed the multitude in order to attract their attention ; 
his aim was to make mankind wiser, better, hap- 
pier; and he made use of his wit and his humor as 
vehicles wherewith to convey his wholesome and 
more lasting lessons of morality. The light laugh 
passed away, but the solid truth remained. Thus 
many imbibed lessons of kindness and charity, 
who would have turned away from the inculeator 
of principles presented with a serious aspect. In 
truth, Hood was most serious in his purpose when 
he was most comic in his manner. He eschewed 
gravity, as runners in a race throw off the heavy 
articles of their apparel ; and the light clothing of 
his thoughts enabled them to be wafted into places 
where precepts in a heavier dress would have failed 
to penetrate. Nothing better exemplifies this than 
his ** Song of the Shirt.” 

The hardship inflicted on a large and industri- 
ous portion of the community was a flagrant op- 
pression ; profound thinkers condemned it ; elabor- 
ate writers dissected it ; enlightened humanity de- 
plored it; but it was not until Hood popularized the 
exposure of the wrong, that the public, with one 
voice, expressed its determination to put it down. 
The comicality of this moral philippic was the 
secret of its success. It was the bitter-sweet of 
the composition that tickled the palate of the 
public; people tasted the intellectual food, and 
those who had resisted the injunctions of even 
Holy Writ, were roused to their sensibilities b 
epigrammatic couplets. This was Hood’s excel- 
lence ; he knew his public; he looked straight to 
his mark; his object was to produce the effect ; 
a thousand writers might have chosen a thousand 
different ways to do it; he chose the right one; 
and the proof of his judgment is the success of his 
hit; he struck the nght nail right on the head, 
and drove it home at a single blow. 

Hood was not a voluminous writer ; if his works 
are to be measured by the foot rule, he will fil 
short of many; but it must be borne in mind that 
epigrams are not bulky ; that their brevity is their 
merit; and that two and forty sixpences go to a 
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guinea. Hood has expressed, in many a pithy 
sentence, that which, with a little professional 
dexterity, might be diluted into an essay. But he 
did not seek to fill volumes, but to fill minds. His 
endeavor was to pemmicanize ideas, as the north- 
pole explorers did provisions, that they might be 
carried about the easier. He was an intellectual 
condensing-engine of vaporish imaginings into 
solid apothegms. The original bent of his genius, 
perhaps, was towards the discursive and the de- 
sultory ;—he such a richness of imagina- 
tion, that he could afford to be profuse where 
others were obliged to be thrifty of their resources ; 
but he could contro] at will the exuberance of his 
ree to strengthen the energy of his wit: this 
faculty is rare; it is more than a tact; it is a 
wer. 

It has been said that that man is a benefac- 
tor to his country who has caused two blades of 
grass to grow where only one grew before. If 
this is true physically, it is not less so mor- 
ally; and in this sense Hood was, in no slight 
degree, a benefactor to his country, for he has 
caused a multitude of good thoughts to spring up 
where few existed before. He was the discoverer 
of a new sort of guano to fertilize men’s minds, 
and to make them produce larger crops of good 
actions ; or rather it was an intellectual compost 
that he invented, and the materials of which were 
satire softened by kindliness, and ridicule tempered 
with good feeling. He joked mankind into being 
better ; he made vice so comical that the evil-dis- 
posed dared not to indulge in their bad inclina- 
tions, from the dread of being laughing-stocks. 
He would have restrained the father of evil him- 
self, if he could have got at him, from indulging his 
malice by the fear of his ridicule. Nothing could 
stand against it ; the foolish and the wicked could 
encounter all sorts of pains and penalties, but they 
could not bear being laughed at; that was a comi- 
cal sort of damnation that they shrunk from; 
themselves furnished their own caricatures ; and to 
be gibbeted on high as the supremely ludicrous 
for the world to shoot its mirth at, was a climax 
of suffering too pointed to be endured by the most 
audacious ; nobody likes to be ‘‘ too ridiculous.’’ 
Thus, in an age of reform, Hood was one of the 
most effectual of reformers. He placed all sorts 
of vices and absurdities in Schedule A, to the 
great benefit of the community; if they do not 
remain there, it is not his fault. 

Hood then has performed his part in the world 
well ; and in all his writings, let it never be forgot- 
ten, that in treating of the duties of the rich, and 
in advocating the cause of the poor, he ever up- 
held the rights of the one, without attempting to 
foster erroneous prejudices and ill will against the 
other ; for his aim was not to pull down the rich, 
but to raise up the poor. He has turned his talent 
to good account; that is, to the good account of 
others ; let us see what he has done for himself. 
This is a serious question ; there is nothing comi- 
cal in it at all; but it is not a private question, it is 
one that concerns all literary men especially, as 
well as the great social body generally, of which 
they form an influential part; it is a painful 

uestion, but it is one which, in duty to his 
amily and to the public, cannot be passed by in 
silence. 

With all his genius, with all his talents, with 
all the sense on the part of the public of the good 
that he has done, and with all his success, Mr. 
Hood has died a poor man. His success has been 
purely literary ; in point of money he has failed ; 
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and he has left to his family only his fame for 
their patrimony. If it were not that a public 
announcement has been made of this painful fact, 
we should shrink from exposing it; but as the 
secret has been revealed, the more public it is now 
made the better, in order that it may stand the 
better chance of being remedied. The following 
are the terms in which it has been made known by 
these who, as his private friends, had the right 
to initiate such a proceeding on behalf of his 
family :— 

“The late Txomas Hoop.—This distinguished 
writer, who has for upwards of twenty years 
entertained the public with a constant succession 
of cemic and humoriatic works, in the whole range 
of which not a single line of immoral tendency, 
or calculated to pain an individual, can be pointed 
out, whose poems and serious writings rank among 
the neblest modern contributions to our national 
literatare, and whose pen was ever the ready and 
efficient advocate of the unfortunate and oppressed, 
(as recently, for instance, in the admirable ‘ Song 
of the Shirt,’ which gave so remarkable an im- 
pulse te the movement on behalf of the distressed 
needlewomen,) has left, by his death, a widow 
and twochildren in straitened and precarious cir- 
cumstances, with no other means of subsistence 
than a small pension, terminable on the failure of 
the widew’s life, barely sufficient to supply a 
family of three with common necessaries, and 
totally inadequate for the education and advance- 
ment of the orphan children. Even this scanty 
resource has been, of necessity, forestalled to a 
considerable extent during the last five months, in 
order to meet the heavy sick-room and funeral 
expenses. Under these circumstances, a subscrip- 
tion for the family has been set on foot. The 
admirers of Thomas Hood throughout the country, 
will, it is hoped, take this opportunity of publicly 
testifying their recognition of his genius and their 
sense of his personal worth.”’ 

We confidently trast that such an appeal will 
be sufficient to interest the public, whom Thomas 
Hood has so long amused and instructed ; and 
that it will have the effect of adding something 
more than barren laurels to the universal praise 
which hallows his tomb. 

Let the pablic do honor to itself, by contributing 
to the comfort of those who inherit his name, and 
whom he has bequeathed as a legacy to his coun- 
try ; and while the memory of him is cherished in 
our hearts, let our sense of his merits stimulate us, 
if not to generosity, at least to justice. It is not 
charity that is to be bestowed, but a debt that is to 
be paid; it is a return owing to him and to those 
whom he has left behind him; and we cannot 
doubt that it only requires to be suggested, to be 
gathered in abundantly. But the question does 
not rest here ; it is our duty to say a few words on 
the general subject of the literary profession. 

The great defect of the literary profession is, 
its want of pecuniary independence ; it is not a 
money-making profession. During the lifetime 
of its professors, it is at best but a precarious 
means of subsistence ; and when death closes the 
scene of their privations and their struggles, then 
it is in vain that the immortality of their works 
is appealed to in aid of the mortal wants of their 
survivors. It is not like a business which can be 
carried on by their descendants. The source of 
income ceases with the life of an author. But 
we think that literary men are themselves to 
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and it is for the sake of suggesting some remedy 
for this evil that we venture to offer these observa- 
tions. The remedy that we suggest is prompted 
by the practice of those of another profession, 
whose lives are necessarily held by a precarious 
tenure from the nature of their avocation, and 
from the effects of the destructive climate to which 
they are exposed ; we allude to the officers of the 
army in the service of the East India Company. 
By a plan formed by themselves, it is the estab- 
lished rale for all officers in the Indian army to 
subscribe to a certain fund for the benefit of their 
widows and children. The reversionary fund 
thus secured is, in most cases, sufficient to pre- 
serve for their families a provision; and in all 
cases to secure them from the horrors of absolute 
want, so as to obviate the necessity of an appeal 
to public charity. Why could not literary men 
do the same! In the Indian army, if an officer 
were to neglect the securing of this provision for 
his family, it would be a disgrace which would 
cause him not only to lose caste among his associ- 
ates, but which would draw on him public dis- 
esteem, and expose him to be pointed at as one 
destitute of proper feeling and regard for those 
whose welfare ought to be the principal object of 
his exertions. Thus the rule has become impera- 
tive. That its practice is most salutary is ac- 
knowledged by all, and is felt most convincingly 
by those who are benefited by its institution. 
Why should not literary men adopt some such 
system in their own case’ The body is numer- 
ous, and in some few instances prosperous in a 
worldly sense, and comparatively wealthy; so 
that in the beginning the strong might help the 
weak, and assist in the preliminary expenses of 
the establishment. Such an institution would 
relieve literary men from some of their most bitter 
prospections, and by rendering them more indepen- 
dent in their profession would help to render them 
more independent in their works; at once raising 
them in their own opinions, and in the estimation 
of the public. Such an institution we confidently 
believe only wants some one to begin it; let those 
who have most leisure and means ennoble their 
names by being the founders of so honorable an 
association. 

We have only one word more to say in reference 
to the gentleman whose name forms, and will con- 
tinue to form, the title of this magazine. For 
some time past, all those acquainted with the cur- 
rent news of literature, have been aware that Mr. 
Hood's state of health allowed him to contribute 
but little to its pages; his genius and his benevo- 
lence, however, have stamped it with a character 
which has caused it to gain some favor with the 
public. It may be satisfactory to the friends of the 
magazine to know, that every endeavor will be 
made to carry it on in the admirable spirit of kind- 
ness to all men in which it was projected ; and the 
expression of opinion which has been elicited by 
the publication of the last number leads us to hope 
that it has been considered as an earnest of the de- 
sire of its present conductors to preserve the tone 
of kindness and independence which distinguished 
its career while under the active superintendence 
of its projector. Its founder has passed away, 
but his spirit will still breathe in its pages. 





From the Atheneum. 
THOMAS HOOD 


‘Can Fulvia diet’? There are people in the 





blame in some degree for this lamentable position ; 
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seem so indispensable to us that time must elapse 
ere we can believe that they are gone, to return 
no more. It is thus we feel in recording the death 
of Thomas Hood ; after a wasting illness of many 
years’ slow progress, terminated by months of 
extreme debility and suffering, cheerfully borne. 
Often and familiarly as he was wont to talk of 
death and the things of the grave, there seemed a 
vitality in the man no less than in his genius, 
which makes the catastrophe startling as it is sad. 

Thomas Hood was the son of Mr. Hood, the 
bookseller, of the firm of Vernor and Hood. He 
gave to the public an outline of his early life, in the 
‘* Literar miniscences’’ published in Hood’s 
Own. He was, as he there states, early placed 
‘* upon lofty stool, at lofty desk,’’ in a merchant’s 
counting-house; but his commercial career was 
soon put an end to by his health, which began to 
fail ; and by the recommendation of the physicians 
he was ‘shipped, as per advice, in a Scotch 
smack,’’ to his father’s relations in Dandee. 
There he made his first literary venture in the 
local journals; subsequently he sent a paper to 
the ndee Magazine, the editor of which was 
kind enough, as Winifred Jenkins says, ‘‘ to wrap 
my bit of nonsense undet his honor’s kiver, with- 
out charging for its insertion.’’ Literature, how- 
ever, was then only thought of as an amusement ; 
for, on his return to London, he was, we believe, 
apprenticed to an uncle as an engraver, and sub- 
sequently transferred to one of the Le Keux. 
But though he always retained his early love for 
art, and had much facility in drawing, as the num- 
berless quaint illustrations to his works testify, his 
tendencies were literary ; and when, on the death 
of Mr. John Scott, the London Magazine passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, Mr. 
Hood was installed in a sort of sub-editorship. 
From that time his career has been open and 
known to the public. 

The following is, we apprehend, something like 
a catalogue of Mr. Hood’s works, dating from the 
period when his ‘* Odes and Addresses,’’ written 
in conjuoction with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. H. 
Reynolds, brought him prominently before the 

ublic:—‘* Whims and Oddities;’’ ‘* National 

ales ;’’ ‘* The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’’ 
(a volume full of rich, imaginative poetry) ; ‘* The 
Comic Annuals,’”’ subsequently reproduced, with 
the addition of new matter, as “ Hood's Own ;”’ 
‘* Tylney Hall ;’’ ‘* Up the Rhine ;”” and ‘* Whim- 
sicalities: a Periodical Gathering.’ Nor must 
we forget one year’s editorship of ‘‘ The Gem,”’ 
since that included ‘* Eugene Aram’s Dream,” a 
ballad which we imagine will live as long as the 
language. Of later days Mr. Hood was an occa- 
sional contributor to Punch’s casket of mirth and 
benevolence ; and perhaps his last offering, ‘* The 
Song of the Shirt,’’ was his best—a poem of 
which the imitations have been countless, and the 
moral effect immeasurable. 

The secret of this effect, if analyzed, would give 
the characteristics of one of the most original and 
powerful geniuses which ever was aoneee by 
faéry into infant’s cradle, and oddly nu up by 
man into a treasure, quaint, special, cameleon- 
colored in the changefulness of its tints, yet com- 

lete and self-consistent. Of all the humorists, 
ood was the most poetical. When dealing with 
the most familiar subjects, whether it might be 
a sweep bewailing the suppression of his cry, 
or a mother searching through St. Giles’ for 
her lost infant, or a Miss Ki g’s golden 








childhood—there was hardly a verse in which some 
touches of heart, or some play of fancy, Wd not 
beckon the laughing reader away into far other 
worlds than the jester’s. It is true, that he was 
equally prone to vein and streak his noblest ’ 
on high and awful themes, with familiar allusions 
and grotesque similes; and this union of what is 
near and tangible with what soars high and sisks 
deep, wrought out in every capricious form which 
& gamesome invention could suggest, enabled bim 
from time to time to strike home to the hearts of 
every one—the fastidious and the common-place 
—the man of wit and the man of dreams—of all, 
we should say, except the bigot and the charlatan. 
To these Hood’s genial sarcasms must have been 
gall and wormwood, directed, as they were, 0 the 
noblest purposes. His jokes pierced the deeper, 
toc, inasmuch as they were poet’s jokes—clear of 
grossness or vulgarity. But what’ need is there 
once again, in this journal, to dissect or to display 
the gifts of one whose published works for years 
furnished out its richest mirth '—nor is tke pres- 
ent the time. Our lips may speak of the wit 
which death only could exhaust, and the humor 
which sickness could not daunt, nor hard fortunes 
depress into silence ; but our thoughts are fixed on 
the pall which hides them from us forever! 

As little can we attempt any portraiture of the 
man: more original, we verily think, mere gifted 
when met in the private social circle of those to 
whom he would open his stores, than when pre- 
senting himself to the world in print. The service 
is one Gapeves too many mingled recoullec- 
tions to be borne at the moment. The world will 
presently fee] how much poorer it is for Hood’s 
withdrawal; and then there will be vo lack of 
remembrancers and memorialists. Sefficient for 
the day is the regret ! 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Tuomas Hoop died on Saturday morning. 
A spirit of true philanthropy has departed from 
its earthly tenement; the light of a curious and 
peculiar wit has been extinguished; the feeling 
and pathos of a natural poet have descended into 
the grave ; and left those who knew, admired, and 
loved these qualities to feel and deplore the loss 
of him in whom they were so preéwinently united. 

Yet we can hardly say that we lament his death. 
Poor Hood! his sportive humor, like the rays 
from a crackling fire in a dilapidated building, 
had long played among the fractures of a ruined 
constitution, and flashed upon the world through 
the flaws and rents of a shattered wreck. Yet, 
infirm as was the fabric, the equal mind was never 
disturbed to the last. He contemplated the ap- 
proach of death with a composed philosophy, and 
a resigned soul. It had no terrors for him. A 
short while we sat for hours by his bed-side 
in general and cheerful conversation, as when in 
social and healthful intercourse. Then he spoke 
of the certain and unavoidable event about to take 
place with perfect unreserve, unruffled calmness ; 
and the lesson and example how to die was never 
given in a more impressive and roe soe “ad 
ner than by Thomas Hood. His bodily su rings 
had made no change in his mental character. He 
was the same as in his publications—at times 
lively and jocular, at times serious and affecting ; 
and upon the one great subject of a death-bed 
hope, he declared himself, as th hout life, 
qoent nomena hypocrites—a class he had 

ways detested and written against; while he 
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set the highest price upon sincere Christianity, 
whose works of ish and mercy hore witness to 
the integrity and puritv of the faith professed. 
‘«Qur common friend,”’ he said, ‘‘ Mrs. E——, I 
love ; for she is a traly religious, and not a pious, 
woman.’’ He seemed anxious that his sentiments 
on the momentous question should not be misrep- 
resented ; and that his animosity against the pre- 
tended should not be misconstrued into a want of 
just estimation for the real. ’ 

Another subject upon which he dwelt with much 
earnestness and gratitude, was the grant of a 
pension of 100%. a year to his wife. ‘‘ There is, 
after all,’’ he observed, ‘* much of good to counter- 
balance the bad in this world. I have now a bet- 
ter opinion of it than I once had, when pressed by 
wrongs and injuries,’’ [of these he spoke, but 
they are not for public notice.) Two autograph 
letters from Sir Robert Peel, relating to this pen- 
sion, gave him intense gratification, and were 
indeed most honorable to the heart of the writer, 
whose warmth in the expression of personal solici- 
tude fur himself and his family, and of admiration 
for his productions, (with which Sir Robert seemed 
to be well acquainted,) we firmly believe imparted 
more delight to the dying man than even the 
prospect that those so dear to him would not be 
left destitute. In his answer to the minister’s first 
communication, he had alluded to the tendency of 
his writings ever being on the side of humanity 
and order, and not of the modern school, to sepa- 
rate society into two classes, the rich and poor, 
and to inflame hatred on one side, and fear on the 
other. This avowal appeared, from the reply, 
which acknowledged its truth, to have been very 
acceptable to the premier, from whom the gift 
had emanated. 

We have thought that these particulars might 
sean an interest for our readers, and that, at 
east at the present period, a list and notice of 
Hood's works, so well and so generally known, 
would not be expected. As they have issued 
from the press we have always found a pleasure 
in pointing out their various merits and beauties, 
the idiosyncracy of their humorous features, the 
touching tenderness of their more natural effusions. 
The smile and the sigh were ever blended to- 
gether ; the laugh at the grotesque idea and whim- 
sical imagination, (rarely seeing objects as other 
people saw them,) and the tear which must flow 
over such pathetic narratives as Eugene Aram or 
the Old Elm-Coffin. Without a parallel and 
original as Hood was in the ludicrous, his more 
enduring fame will rest on the exquisitely humane 
and simply compassionate. There was no force 
or affectation in his efforts to serve his fellow- 
creatures—they were spontaneous and passionate ; 
and all the art of picturesque and descriptive 
power bestowed upon them was but appropriate 
and congenial ornament, neither covering nor 
concealing the rich stream of benevolence which 
flowed in the depths below. His most cynical 
sparklings emanated from a kind heart; they were 
fireworks which revolved in many a quaint and 
brilliant device, but burnt or injured none. He 
could not help the droll conceit and dazzling 
sally ; but the love of kind predominated through- 
out and over all. 

Mr. Hood was the son of the respectable pub- 
lisher and bookseller of that name, long a partner 
in the firm of Vernor and Hood, Poultry, which is 
seen inscribed on many a title-page, some forty 


and fifty years ago. He has left a widow and 
two children, a son and a daughter, both inherit- 
ing much of his talent ; and likely, we trust, to be 
more prosperous in the world than all his genius 
could make their parent. 

‘* Mr. Hood’s funeral is appointed to take place 
at noon to-day, in Kensal Green Cemetery ; and a 
number of his friends will assemble there, to wit- 
ness the last deposit of his remains in the grave.’’ 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS HOOD. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 
I 


Taxe back into thy bosom, Earth, 
This joyous, May-eyed morrow, 

The gentlest child that ever Mirth 
Gave to be rear’d by Sorrow. 

’T is hard—while rays half green, half gold, 
Through vernal bowers are burning, 

And streams their diamond-mirrors hold 
To Summer’s face returning— 

To say, We ’re thankful that his sleep 
Shall never more be lighter, 

In whose sweet-tongued companionship 
Stream, bower, and beam grew brighter! 


Il. 


But all the more intensely true 
His soul gave out each feature 
Of elemental Love—each hue 
And grace of golden Nature, 
The deeper still beneath it all 
Lurk’d the keen jags of Anguish ; 
The more the lien clasp’d his brow, 
Their poison made it languish. 
Seem’d it that like the Nightingale 
Of his own mournful singing,* 
The tenderer would his song prevail 
While most the thorn was stinging. 


Ill. 


So never to the Desert-worn 
Did fount bring freshness deeper, 
Than that his placid rest this morn 
Has brought the shrouded sleeper. 
That rest may lap his weary head 
Where charnels choke the city, 
Or where, mid woodlands, by his bed: 
The wren shall wake its dusy : 
But near or far, while evening’s star 
Is dear to hearts regretting, 
Around that spot admiring Thought 
Shall hover unforgetting. 


IV. 


And if this sentient, seething world 
Is, after all ideal, 
Or in the Immaterial furl’d 
Alone resides the real, 
Freep One! there ’s wail for thee this hour 
Through thy loved Elves’ dominions ;t 
Hush’d is each tiny trumpet-fiower, 
And droopeth Ariel’s pinions ; 


* In his beautiful Ode to Melancholy; originally pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s ine. 

+ See his Plea of the mmer Fairies, a poem per- 
fectly unrivalled for the intimate sense of nature, tender 
fancy, and pathetic playfulness displayed in it. 
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Even Puck, dejected, leaves his swing,* 
To plan, with fond endeavor, 

What pretty buds and dews shall keep 
Thy pillow bright forever. 


v 


And higher, if less happy tribes— 
The race of earthly Childhood, 

Shall miss thy Whims of frolic wit, 
That in the summer wild-wood, 

Or by the Christmas hearth, were hail’d 
And hoarded as a treasure 

Of undecaying merriment 
And eal | pleasure. 

Things from thy lavish humor flung, 
Profuse as scents are flying 

This kindling morn, when blooms are born 
As fast as blooms are dying. 


vi. 


Sublimer Art own’d thy control, 
The minstrel’s mightiest magic, 

With sadness to subdue the soul, 
Or thrill it with the Tragic. 

‘How, listening Aram’s fearful dream, 
We see beneath the willow, 

“That dreadful Turnc,t or watch him steal, 
‘Guilt-lighted, to his pillow. 

Now with thee roaming, ancient groves, 
We watch the woodman felling 


The funeral Elm, while through its bonghs 


The ghostly wind comes knelling.§ 
Vil. 


‘Dead Worshipper of Dian’s face, 
In solitary places 

Shalt thou no more steal, as of yore, 
To meet her white embraces ti 

Is there no purple in the rose 
Henceforward to thy senses? 

For thee has dawn, and daylight’s close 
Lost their sweet influences? 


* “Pity it was to hear the Elfins’ wail 
Rise up in concert from their mingled dread, 
Pity it was to see them all so pale 
Gaze on'the grass as for a dying bed. 
But Puck was seated on a spider’s thread 
That hung between two branches of a brier, 
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And ’gan to swing and gambol, heels o’er head, 


Like any Southwark tumbler on a wire, 


For him no present grief could long inspire.” 


Plea of the Midsummer Fairies. 
+ Witness the terror of Aram after his victim lies dead 


‘before him—(we quote from mem ) 
“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone 
That could not do me ill! 
And yet I fear’d him all the more 
For lying there so still ; 
There was a manhood in his look 
That Murder could not kill.” 


Dream of Eugene Aram. 


+ “For Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
Who lighted me to bed, 
And drew my midnight curtains round 
With fingers bloody red.” 


Dream of Eugene Aram. 


§ See his impressive poem on The Elm Tree. It 
rs, a couple of years back, in The New Mon 
ag’ 


azine. 
|| “ Before I lived to sigh, 
Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand ri 
Beautiful Orb! and so, whene'er I lie 
Trodden, thou wilt be gazing from thy hills. 
Blest be bos loving light, where’er it spills, 
And blessed be thy face, O Mother Mild!” 


Ode to the Moon, published likewise in Blackwood, 1829. 


thy 





No!—by the mental might untamed 
Thou took’st to Death’s dark portal, 
The joy of the wide universe 
Is now to thee immortal ! 


Viit. 


How fierce contrasts the city’s roar 
With thy new-conquer’d Quiet ! 

This stunning hell of wheels that pour 
With princes to their riot,— 

Loud clash the crowds—the very clouds 
With thunder-noise are shaken, 

While pale, and mute, and cold, afar 
Thou liest, men-forsaken. 

Hot Life reeks on, nor recks that one 
—The playful, human-hearted— 

Who lent its clay less earthiness, 
Is just from earth departed. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Autan Cunnincuam! The name, as I utter 
it, with a mournful solemnity, revives—not the 
dusty regions of the grim metropolis—not the 
saloons of art, nor the aristocratic bustle of the 
‘* private view,”’ nor the studio of Chantrey, nor 
the scarcely iess complete repose of the fire-side 
of Wilkie—no! It conjures up images of the 
sweet, clear Nith, breaking and brackling over its 
stony bed, as it hastens to the Solway, laving, as 
it goes, the banks whereon Burns wandered, and 
where the youth of Cunningham was passed in 
day-dreams of those high imaginings which be- 
speak an old age of celebrity. 

He was born somewhere in Nithsdale ; I can- 
not say where.. I don’t mean to be a biographer. 
I hate the race'—an egotistical, self-seeking, 
mendacious class of writers, who let you into all 
that you do not want to know, and cheat you of 
those vital inquiries—those researches into the 
heart—those speculations which you would give 
worlds to answer. Biographer! The very name 
implies a certain portion of self-deception, and be- 
speaks a wilful blindness to defects, or a depraved 
determination to do what is called justice : which 
justice consisteth in disclosing the littlenesses, the 
foibles of the dead man—ripping up his every-day 
delinquencies, or candidly revealing his pecuniary 
distresses. Who was ever satisfied with the 
biography of any friend? Who ever knew the 
portrait when it was drawn and hung up for the 
satisfaction of publishers? Who ever did not wish 
that the loved and lamented one had been left 
alone in the dim obscurity of a nameless grave ? 
Let me touch Ja one or two bright exceptions. I 
do not deny the excessive, odious merits of Bos- 
well ; but wish you to know men as they are? 
Read the Life of | Crabbe, by his son ; or of Cow- 
per, by Southey. There stand the poets—not 
sitting for their pictures with a book in one hand, 
a ring on the other—but in their every-da 
dresses, with their every-day feelings, their mild, 
and child-like failings, (the weaknesses of angels’ 
natures wedded to mortality,) their sorrows, their 
sympathies, their errors, touched with a true but 
gentle and respectful hand, are engraven on the 
memory of the heart forever—that ts, if you pe- 
ruse the volumes slowly, and in calm moments— 
not at the will of Hookham, nor of Cawthorn—not 
under the ban of those awful ministers to intel- 








lect; no: half a-sovereign will purchase these 
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treasures to the lovers of portraiture ; don’t bor- 
row, don’t hire—have them, to hold and to keep, 
to be yours, and to be enjoyed whilst you have 
eyes to read, or a heart to feel. 

For there are the real men—Cowper, the suf- 
fering, the stricken, the delicately-vain, the some- 
what over-petted idol of woman, the religious en- 
thusiast, the rigid meralist, the weak, the erring, 
the penitent, stands before you. You behold him 
in his season of hope—hope chequered with many 
shadows. You fancy you hear him et ma, Sere 
causing to laugh with the fair cousins, who—Lady 
Hesketh the one, the loved and lost one of his 
heart the othef—were his destiny ; and you trace 
him, with an intellect more and more frequently 
obscured, reason’s light flickering more and more, 
until at last all is dark. Oh that a fate so similar 
should have been his, the noblest of all modern 
prose-writers, who penned the domestic romance 
of Cowper’s history! Oh that Southey’s age 
should have ended in the gloom of that intellectual 
night which his magic pencil portrayed—a saint- 
like sympathy pervading the whole—when he 
wrote the Life of Cowper. There is one passage 
(1 must hasten from this engrossing subject) 
which, let any who has never known the mystery 
of fond and hopeless attachment, read, without 
tears. I, with my autumnal hair, my grown-up 
nieces, that villanous thing that would even call 
me ‘‘ great uncle,”’ could it speak—even J cannot. 
It is the true tale of Cowper’s life darkly hinted 
forth in the elegant egotism of Hayley’s narrative, 
‘but told with simple pathos by Southey. The 
cousin is beloved—the dire malady, hereditar 
perchance, visits the poet. The first fatal attac 
of insanity blights him forever. The corscien- 
tious father, Lord Cowper, forbids the engagement 
—the lovers separate. Years afterwards, when 
all intercourse had long ceased, when those once 
all-in-all were dead to each other—dead, but with- 
out the resignation that follows real death—when 
nothing but a few exquisite lines, written with 
that subdued feeling which touches more than 
passionate sorrow, had referred to the mind un- 
strung, the jarring chords which none but his 
Maker's hand could restore—wheu all hope, every 
wish even, perhaps, again to meet, were gone— 
the poet receives from some unknown hand the 
present of a desk, costly and commodious ; he 
guesses the giver and is silent, but the gift spoke 
volumes of the wounded and constant heart 
** fixed in its love, though hopeless,” which had 
chosen this means of considering the comforts of 
the library ef one who was never supplanted in her 
remembrance by a happier lover. No! the 
wounded spirit, the humble fortunes of the poet 
were never saddened by her choice of any other 
being. They met not! a tacit agreement that 
any interview, even when time had softened all 
lights and shadows of their destiny, musé¢ be pain- 
ful, might be injurious, was never broken—per- 
haps by the dead father’s wise decree— 


“And she, through hopeless years of doubt and 
ain, 
Fixed in her choice, and faithless, but in vain,”’ 


had but the poor consolation of knowing that her 
sister, Lady Hesketh’s tenderest cares watched 
over him—and of thinking that when he wrote 
upon that desk, he would remember her. The 
father was right—the event proved that Cowper 
ought never to have married; but why did they 








not meet again, when the calmness of a friendship 
with the tenderness, without the hopes of love, 
had succeeded to the impatient fondness of youth? 
I leave the tribes of prudent fathers and anxious 
mothers to answer the question. 

I recur, as from a painful dream, to the remem- 
brance of Cunningham. In the south of Scotland, 
in that region which bears the name of Nithsdale, 
or, as the native pronunciation has it, Niddesdale, 
he was born. I have an impression that his father 
was a stone-cutter in Dumfries; but the family 
could trace their descent from a good old stock, 
and could say, with Bishop Watson, that their 
mere ancestors were ‘‘ neither hewers of wood, 
nor drawers of water ;”’ for that exalted Christian 
bishop by ne means laid aside his pride of birth on 
the altar of humility. 

I cannot expatiate in true biographical style, if 
I would, on Allan Cunningham’s origin; I never 
thought to inquire about it. He was the last 
man to require birth—the last on whom the ad- 
ventitious gifts of fortune could cast a lustre. 
That he wandered in his childhood—emerging 
from the town of Dumfries, (or dwelling, 1 have 
a netion, in some hill-side farmer’s cot during a 
pertion of his youthful days,) to where the lowly 
farmstead of Ellisland is immortalized by its hav- 
ing once heen tenanted by Burns, is certain. He 
must have rambled many a day—indeed, I have 
heard him describe the scene—to a secluded seat, 
almest overhanging the river Nith, which Barns 
called his Hermitage, and in which many of the 
sonnets of that poet were written. It is now 
half grown over, as you approach it, with long 
grass, and the lower branches of trees obscure it ; 
and I almost defy you, without a guide, to find the 
spot. Beneath it, on a sort of plain, around which 
murmurs the Nith, lies a fair white house, seated 
in what is called the Friar’s Carse, or (for Cock- 
ney readers) meadow. The Friar’s Carse inhab- 
itants—for so the place is called—were Burns’ 
nearest neighbors in his days of decline and com- 
ing ruin at Filisland; and here, too, wandered 
Allan Cunningham—and these local associations, 
and these woodland haunts gave to the rising 
poet the food for his fancy, whilst they furnished 
also to him whose sun was well-nigh set, the 
library of the book of Nature. Retiring from 
Ellisland, Burns would shelter himself from the 
cares of his unsuccessful farm, in the Hermitage ; 
and for hours, nought but the mournful sympho- 
nies of the wood-pigeon, or the thrush’s noon-day 
song, would disturb the reveries of a mind over 
which sorrow held its poetic sway, And here, 
too, the youthful hopes and the virtuous affec- 
tions of Allan Cunningham, were indulged in pen- 
sive, but not mournful rambles, as his tal] and 
inajestic figure might be seen some Sabbath even- 
ing, perchance, emerging from a winding path, 
and standing by the river side, 

The Friar’s Carse has been immortalized for a 
reason even nobler than its proximity to Ellisland. 
Its last tenant has given to its unpretending fea- 
tures, its low site, its simple and sylvan beauties, 
an interest to every compassionate heart. I must 
first expatiate one /ittle minute on the Friar’s. 
Carse. Its present proprietor is Mrs. Crichton, 
the highly estimable widow of Dr. Crichton, who. 
long was the neighbor of Burns at Ellisland. Dr. 
Crichton died, and bequeathed to his widow a. 
considerable sum of money to be employed as her- 
judgment directed, in any charitable work. After 
much deliberation, she established the Crichton, 



























































Tnstitution—a lunatic establishment for the unfor- 
tunate of all classes. It stands upon a hill above 
Dumfries ; the rich pay—the poor are received 
gratuitously ; but all are soothed, relieved, if pos- 
sible—all are benefited to a certain extent by the 
munificence which framed the Institution. A 
kindly spirit dwelt in that Friar’s Carse, whereon 
Burns perhaps may have gazed from his Hermit- 
age, with a somewhat of that soured and mistaken 
spirit of which his great mind was susceptible. 

e felt his inferiority of station. Allan Cunning- 
ham rose above it. The place, therefore, nour- 
ished two.poets. It is full of what, in publishing 
parlance, would be called ‘‘ their remains.”” The 
most touching memento of Burns lies, however, 
in the house in which he died, in Dumfries. I 
rather think they have named the street, Burns 
street. You leave the heavy, over-loaded church- 
= full of vulgar monuments of baillies and 

urgesses, and proceed, asking some matron with 
unwashed hands, to show you the way into a 
narrow street. A bare-footed girl assures you 
**she is living there’’—‘‘she kens the verra 
hoose.’? You follow her, and turn into a dwelling 
wherein that incomprehensible sensation of in- 
finite dirt around about you, in the air, on the 
floor, on the clothes and person of every one, is 
coupled with the remembrance of Burns. I won- 
der with what sensations Allan must have seen 
the spot! 

To me it was indescribably mournful. I as- 
cended three low steps, and, sooner than I expect- 
ed, stood in the room where Burns died. Itisa 
small, low apartment, corresponding to one sim- 
ilar in size on the opposite side of a narrow pas- 
sage. A bed (unmade, of course, though it were 
noon-day) stood in one corner—not the poet’s 
bed. Of him, not a vestige remains, save one :— 
not a stick of his is left—not a chair—not a drink- 
ing-cup—not a table—not even a footstool, or a 
door-mat. Nothing is there in that house of dirt 
and wretchedness except one thing, that he ever 
touched, looked upon, or spoke of. The bell 
which he was wont to ring, and a dirty cord by 
which it is sounded, still are there. It is enough. 
No matter what object recalls to you the dead ; 

thaps the simpler the better. I looked at the 

Il—its occupation gone—for the present occu- 

ants of that house are below the ringing bells. 
1 ‘esutl fancy the poet’s emaciated hand, as he 
stretched it out from his death-bed, to summon 
aid to the often repeated wants of the broken- 
hearted invalid. I dared not to sound it. It 
would have struck upon my ear like a knell ; but 
the mute remembrance spoke to my fancy of long, 
weary hours of slow consuming disease, in that 
-chamber so close upon the street—so near to the 
inhuman sounds of Scottish female voices—so 
humble—so comfortless, and now, so loathed, if 
mot forgotten. I gave the shoeless lass, who 
sstared at me with all her eyes, a sixpence with a 
grudge, and quitted the house, repeating with a 
groan his own mournful words :— 


“* Apart let me wander, apart let me muse— 
How quick Time is flying, how quick Fate 
pursues ! 
How long we have lived, and how long lived in 
vain ! 
How little of life’s scanty space may remain !”’ 
I wandered down by the quay, passing through 
‘the foreign-looking streets of the town in disgust. 
‘Could not the good burgesses of Dumfries for 
ipity’s sake have bought up the humble furniture, 
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once the poet’s—the bed which his creditors threat- 
ened to take from beneath him as he lay dying— 
the old arm-chair of his wife? ‘Would not some 
twenty or thirty pounds have done it all, and have 
left the last hour of Nature’s darling as it was 
when his excellent widow sank to rest, cherishing 
her fond pride of him to the last?’ I am answered 
—they did not so; and the best and most touching 
memento of a great man—his daily habitation, his 
books, his chair, his Bible—are dispersed, Heaven 
knows where! whilst a lumbering monument, 
which he would have spurned and satirized had he 
been alive, rises within the churchyard of St. 
Michael’s. 

Ihave heard it remarked that Allan Cunning- 
ham bore some slight resemblance to Burns in 
countenance. I do not believe it: they resembled 
each other only in the fervent and innate poetic 
feeling—only in the simple tastes and lowly 
origin. Nature, through his ancestry, endowed 
Allan Cunningham with a powerful, stalwart 
frame—a body that would have borne armor with 
ease—a chest broad—an arm strong—limbs that 
seemed made for immortality, or at all events, 
for old age. I lived to see Kien lay his hand on 
that arm of iron, and say, with fahering voice— 
** My arm—lI cannot use it now !”’ 

In the essential characteristics of their minds, 
Burns and Cunningham differed entirely. Burns 
was a creature of self-indulgence—Allan, of prin- 
ciple, and consequent wholesome restraint. The 
romance of Burns’ fancy was fevered and sullied by 
passion ; the purity of Cunningham was the same 
in the season of his youth as in the chastened period 
of his hallowed and respected age. In fact, although 
they have often absurdly been compared, there is 
no parallel to be drawn between these two men, 
either in character or in genius. In genius, indeed, 
Burns was one of the few, Cunningham of the 
many. Burns was of the few who are lent fora 
while to irradiate their century—to blaze, burn, 
expire. Allan, one of the many, endowed with 
high poetic taste, but not with the genius that 
rushes, like the torrent, over every point and pin- 
nacle of craggy rocks, leaving such an impression 
on the mind as never dies. Cunningham was 
like the gentler Scottish hurn, the streamlet whose 
clearness scarcely hides the green moss as it flows 
with a delicious sound, making the banks verdant 
as it passes, descends the miniature cascade, flows 
on, and is forgotten. 

To his powerful frame, a head of suitable pro- 
portions was Nature’s gift to Cunningham. An 
ample forehead, deep-set, thoughtful eyes, that 
beamed with kindness when he spok:, broad, 
Scottish cheeks, homely, yet charac'«istie fea- 
tures, an unelevated nose, a mouth wide and smil- 
ing—these were the lineaments of the poet. 
have sometimes thought, as I looked at him from 
the length of a drawing-room, a crowd of London 
men with their and chapeaux, and of London 
bare shoulda ringlets intervening, that he 
had the air of"an old covenanter, and might have 
emerged just then, and been in good-keeping with 
the place, from the Souter’s Hole in Crickop 
Linn, the scene of Balfour of Burleigh’s supposed 
escape, and the scene, too, of many a meeting, 
and many a preaching of the poor covenanters, 
when they clung to the rocks, and were fired u 
by English troopers. There, indeed, should Allan 
have been placed, his fine bald head, the locks 
combed down on either side, as he wore them, his 
form riding amid the dark crevices of those over- 
grown rocks, or bending above the winding stream 
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wearing its way into deep and tortuous channels 
as it wanders. There, where Walter Scott, led 
by the accomplished owner of the Linn, long 
mused, stood apart—noted the minutie of the 
place in his mind, and again and again reviewed 
the singular windings of the Linn; and, finally, 
laced in the Souter’s Hole, or seat, whence the 
outer, or cobbler, preacher of the covenanters, 
used to harangue his congregation, clothing the 
sides of the chasm—there he placed Balfour of 
Burleigh in his cavern. The very curved tree by 
which he climbed, bends still over the Linn—for 
taste, the love of nature, the love of history, have 
preserved the Crickop Linn to the remembrance 
of Scott, of his covenanters, of Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, and even of Allan Cunningham. 

For here, Ais footsteps must also have lingered. 
°T is not a day’s journey, nor half a day’s from 
Dumfries ; and to such scenes, that form, and that 
face, and the mind which animated them, were far 
better adapted than the saloons of London. 

Do not mistake me ; [ mean not that Allan Cun- 
ningham did not grace the drawing-room—he did. 
Amid all that was frivolous, much that seemed like 
heartlessness, much that was over-fine, much that 
was tame, hiscalm countenance and imposing stat- 
ure rose in wholesome ¢ontrast. It reminded 
you that something there was stable—that a// was 
not folly. It was like viewing an ancient, well- 
built tower, that had stood the work of time, and 
could stand the brunt of future ages, amid a crowd 
of gimerack villas, every angle of which announced 
premature decay. In depertment, Allan was 
staid, dignified, and not without condescension. 
His was the manly bearing of conscious intellect. 
There was no assumption ; there was no subservi- 
ency. I defy any man to have insulted, or looked 
him down, any woman, even though she be of the 
half-aristocr; ‘ic breed, which is ever insolent, to 
have said a pert thing to him. Nature had enno- 
bled him ; he was not merely a gentleman ; at her 
bidding he was something more. I have seen 
him in the crowds of Kensington Palace, where 
the Duke of Sussex lent his royal grace to charm 
and to enliven eveh the dull and proud, stand like 
an isolated oak amid a thicket of saplings. I have 
detected the littleness of passing as a mere ac- 
quaintance, the helpmate of Chantrey ; but he was 
not long isolated. ‘‘ Come here, Allan,’’ said the 
cake to him one evening, passing his arm through 
that of the poet; the crowd drew back—the prince 
of the blood and the son of the stone-cutter passed 
on; but Allan’s calm and innate dignity received 
no shock. His eye glistened, as it ever did when 
a kind thing was said or done ; but his covenanter- 
looking head could earry the intoxicating draught 
of royal favor, and feel no ill effects. 

The first time I saw Allan Cunningham was 
when I visited Chantrey’s studio with two wilful 
cousins of mine, now grave mamas. They vowed 
they would be introduced to him; I washed m 
hands of the transaction. They declared that 7 
should introduce them ; I protested I could not—I 
had never seen him. They were young, hand- 
some, and determined. hat could I dot As 
we entered the gallery, out spoke the elder to the 
attendant of the chamber, ‘‘ Pray is not Allan Cun- 
ningham, the poet, heret’? The man hesitated ; 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Yos, ma’am, Mr. 
Cunningham. Do you wish to see him?” ‘ Tell 
him,” cried my younger torment, hanging on m 
left arm, ‘‘ some ladies from—whose name shall 





kie—wish to see him.’’ Hereupon ensued a par- 
ley : ** My dear , how can yout Suppose he 
should not know Mr. Wilkie; besides, I do not 
feel at liberty to use Wilkie’s name.’’ ‘* Hush!’’ 
cried L——, (I won’t betray, even to her daugh- 
ters, the grave matron who would be shocked if the 
very youngest of them were to do the like,) 
** Hush! ho is this grave man in a pinafore 
coining towards us?’’ 

Covered with a sort of apron, or pinafore, such 
as good old-fashioned cooks used to put on while 
cooking, a small chisel in his hand, his faee wear- 
ing a puzzled look, and emerging from behind a 
half-finished monument, came forth Allan Cun- 
ningham. ‘There was that in his manner which 
rebuked assurance; but as I muttered, blushing 
for my own weakness, blushing for the effrontery 
of my fair cousins, the name of Wilkie, his coun- 
tenance relaxed into a smile. ‘‘Ah! Wilkie? 
He ’s away to Scotland,’’ was his answer. Pos- 
sibly he might have been away to New Zealand— 
I had not seen him for these three months. 
‘* These ladies,’’ I muttered in reply, ‘‘ were so 
desirous of seeing you, Mr. Cunningham ;’’ he 
bowed his stately head slightly. ‘‘ There are 
some very pretty things here,’’ he returned in his 
broad Scotch—the broadest Scotch—a Scotch never 
diluted by the slightest approach to English—a 
Scotch just intelligible, and that is all. 

He led us, as he spoke, to some of the unfinished 
productions of Chantrey. As we conversed, and 
the enthusiasm of my companions broke forth ; 
and as, inch by inch, we betrayed that we had 
gone partly, only, to see the sculpture, snags, 
see the poet, he warmed into friendliness. The 
fame of a poet was nearest to his heart. His 
occupation under Chantrey, by no means an uncon- 
genial one, as I have understood, could not alienate 
the early rambler over the classic seenes of Ellis- 
land from his true love. Exquisite are Cunning- 
ham’s early productions ; and when I knew him 
he was still a poet. 

The acquaintance thus fraudulently formed, be- 
came one of those which never languished, although 
often interrupted. Worthy of being born in Niths- 
dale, worthy of dwelling in the same country 
whence Lucy Countess of Nithsdale isgued forth, 
the heroine of domestic life, at the peril of death, 
to rescue her lord, Cunningham had a steady, 
constant, Seottish heart. The English may be 
warmer than the Scotch, but they are more capri- 
cious. Cunningham was always the same—at 
least to me; his name is coupled in my memory 
with that of L. E. L., of Wilkie, and Chantrey, 
and many of less note, but of pleasant memory. 
One touch more; let me rub up my palettes for 
the last shades, and then let the memory of this 
good man rest, as far as my pen is concerned, un- 
molested. 

I have described his appearance; I have at- 
tempted to describe his expression of countenance : 
it is far more difficult to give any notion of his con- 
versation. It was not brilliant, but emphatic and 
original ; never overbearing in argument, yet he 
knew how to maintain his point with Scottish 
determination. He never said a discourteous 
thing’; he never uttered a vulgar remark. Re- 
ligion, virtue, sincerity were never outraged with 
impunity in his presence. I do not know that I 
ever felt quite easy with Allan Cunningham. 
Perhaps, to speak humanly, partly because he was 
sotall. I felt I was looked down upon. I always 








we say!’* looking at me.—‘‘ Oh!—from Mr. Wil- 


entertained a deep respect, not only for his intel- 
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lect, bat for his height. Conversation, like a 
shuttlecock, rebounds from battledore to battledore, 
when the players are well matched ; bat could not 
act upon a church steeple. Another drawback 


was, not only that Scoteh accent, but that Scoteh 
mind. Our North-o'-the-Tweedites have no notion 
themselves, folk, how uncommonly unlike 


they are to English people. Beginning the world 
upon porridge, instead of bread and milk, the same 
dissimilarity goes on through life. They are en- 
dowed with extra powers to pronounce those hard 
names whieh drive one mad, and with ears framed 
to understand each other when they s their 
head-crackin on po They are lovers of 
anecdote, and even of long stories; and it requires 
an apprenticeship to listen to them with effect. 
When I say, therefore, that Allan’s discourse was 
peculiarly Scotch, I need no further describe it. 

The last time I saw him was in Chantrey’s 
studio ; we spoke of L. E. L. ‘I loved her,’”’ he 
said with emphasis; ‘‘ Mrs. Cunningham had a 
vast respect for her too.’’ His voice faltered, his 
speech was even then slightly impaired by a shock 
of that malady which laid that tall form low—his 
arm, his Jeft arm, was enfeebled. The axe was 
laid to the root of the tree—hAis days were num- 
bered. ‘* Puir lassie!’ he said, the tears moist- 
ening his eyes, ‘‘ why did she go?’’ He uttered 
the words with that deep feeling with which her 
fate imspired all who were worthy of remembering 
her. e gallery was silent, the hour was early, 
there was something solemn in his tones. Little, 
to speak generally, was Allan Cunningham shaken 
by the attack which had paralyzed his arm ; his 
form was still erect. Wilkie was then living; he 
had heard from him;—he was “‘ well.”’ Ina 
year or more that gallery, so silent then, was still 
as death; for Death, pointing to the unfinished 
works, said, ‘‘ Stop there!’’? Chantrey had been 
summoned by imperative decree; Wilkie was no 
more.—Cuaningham, ere yet the marbles had re- 
ceived their last touches from his hands, ere he 
had obeyed the behest of his friend that all should 
be completed, had yielded up Ais spirit at his 
Maker’s call. 





THE MAIDEN’S HOME. 


Now listen, gentle Mother, and unte you I’l? tell 
The ha by, happy home, where I full fain would 
well! 


PART I. 


A pretty Cottage Ornee, with a pretty little hall ; 

A pretty little drawing-room, prettier than all ; 

A dainty little porch, entwined with ivy round ; 

A dainty little trellis, a-reaehing to the grownd ; 

A fairy-footed page, to open me the door, 

All dressed in blue, and silver, with buttons full a 
score ! 

A darling little dog, te gambol on the lawn ; 

A darling little pony, a kitten, and a fawn ; 

A lovely little garden, to spend the summer hours, 

A-tending of the gay and beavtiful young flowers! 


PART II. 


In a pleasant tower at noontide, where a streamlet 
onward flows, 
The music of its little voice will lull me to repose. 


THE MAIDEN’S HOME.—THE CHRISTIAN’S DAY. 


When slumbers light steal o’er me, I’]] dream of 
olden days; 
When eying in the greenwood, there sporied elfia 
! 


When braght and lovely ladies, each with her own 
true knight, 

Fall oft — go a-riding, on palfreys fleet and 
white. 

The little bells a-tinkling, the voices full of mirth ; 

The knightly plumes all waving, while gladsome 

' smiles the earth ! 

When onward, and stil] onward, the cavalcade 
draws near, 

I’) start, awake, and listen, and there ’}l fall upon 
mine ear, 

Not the tinkling of the little bells, but the waters 
as they pass— 

Not the waving of the knightly plumes, but the 
wind that stirs the grass. 
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From the Amulet. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DAY. 


BY MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


WAKING IN THE MORNING. 


Lorp, let my thoughts on angel wings, 
At waking rise to thee, 

Ev’n ere the lark at “‘ heaven’s gate sings’” 
Her hymn of ecstasy ! 

And as the light through night’s dark stole, 
Inereaseth more and more, 

May brighter ardors in my soul 

y providence adore ! 


WALKING OUT INTO THE FIELDS. 


While drinking in the healthful air, 
While gazing round on earth and sky ; 
Lord, let my heart the influence share, 
Which nerves my frame and fills mine eye , 
Let rapture wake the grateful glow, 
Till thou alone my worship be ! 
Since all that Nature can bestow 
Of bliss or beauty, flows from thee. 


TAKING REFRESHMENT. 


As oft I brake my daily bread, 
Or plentiful or seant, 

Oh! may I ne’er forget to spread 
The beard of humbler want! 

And as my temperate cup I take 
With fervent gratitude, 

a that glad act the memory wake 

f Christ’s atoning blood ! 


GOING TO REST. 


When slumbers soft as noiseless snow 
Descend upon mine eyes, 

Lord, let me siuk to rest as though 
I never more should rise ! 

Let thy blest Spirit, from my breast, 
The world, and sin, have driven, 

So that if death these lips have pressed, 
My soul may wake in heaven! 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
CURSORY REMARKS ON ST. HELENA TACTICS. 
BY MAJ. JACKSON, HALF-PAY ROYAL STAFF CORPS. 


Wuitst Napoleon Bonaparte wielded the power 
of France, we libelled, caricatured, combated, 
and, in a political sense, feared him; but from 
the moment that he surrendered himself a prisoner 
of war, we respected fallen grandeur in his per- 
son, notwithstanding the grievous injuries which 
his insatiable ambition had inflicted upon us; and 
had it been possible for the Prince Regent and his 
government so far to forget what the public secu- 
rity demanded at their hands, as to trust in the 
word of one who had never willingly been ruled 
by any law save that of expediency, he would have 
been received, as he desired, ‘‘ comme Thémistocle 
sur les foyers du peuple Britannique,’’* and might 
have dwelt at Hartwell or Holyrood, as exiled 
Bourbon sovereigns have done. 

Hence, when the Count de Montholon, in his 
letter, published last month by the United Service 
Magazine, speaks of the hatred evinced towards 
Napoleon by Englishmen, we may regard the ac- 
cusation rather as a signal that the count still holds 
to a cause in which he has gained an honorable and 
lasting fame, and added lustre to a name long 
since historical in France,t than as recording his 
private opinion. But on all sides it is far too com- 
mon for public men to maintain a language in 
debate, on the hustings, in newspapers, &c., at 
variance with their real thoughts; and possibly 
the passage alluded to, as well as others contained 
in his letter, will be looked upon as giving expres- 
sion to sentiments acceptable at this moment to a 
large portion of the French, and are, therefore, on 
our side of the channel at least, to be placed in 
the above category. 

Goldsmith’s disabled soldier is made to exclaim, 
**T hate the French, for they are a nation of 
slaves, and wear wooden shoes,’’ and probably 
many of his class cherish a similar feeling, for 
reasons not less valid. But although Bonaparte 
touched us in a sensitive part when he so impoli- 
ticly taunted us with being a nation of shopkeep- 
ers ; yet we, as a people, sought not to gratify our 
sorely wounded pride by anything so futile as 
hating. No, we wisely united, heart and hand, 
to pull down the scorner from his throne, and 
show that we could successfully compete both 
with him and his famed legions, even in the wick- 
ed and perilous trade by which he had so rapidly 
risen, whilst many powerful states were in an 
equally brief space reduced to bankruptcy. 

But, since it pleased Divine Providence that 
Britain should so signally foil him in some of his 
most favorite enterprises, it may readily be con- 
ceived that a bitter enmity towards everything 
English was deepiy imprinted on the heart of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The destruction of the Egyp- 
tion expedition, and of his grand projects further 
east, was the fruit of Nelson’s victory of the Nile; 
while that of Trafalgar annihilated the naval power 
of France. It was British energy and British 
bayonets that wrested the Peninsula from his iron 
grasp; whilst British gold—thanks to our shop- 
keeping—enabled the armies of Germany to take 
the field and conquer. Finally, he was beaten in 
person, and driven, as a fugitive, to seek for per- 


* Letter of Napoleon to the Prince Regent of England. 

+ I think I have read in French history that a De Mon- 
tholon was chancellor to the chivalric king who wrote 
from Pavia that all was lost save honor. 
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sonal safety on board an English man-of-war, by a 
British general. Yea, verily, we may feel satis- 
fied that Napoleon hated us with a concentrated 
essence of Corso-Franco hatred ! 

When I penned a few remarks favorable to the 
character and conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe, which 
appeared in the number of this Magazine“ for 

arch, 1844, I yielded to the impulse of a feeling 
that, circumstanced as I had been with respect to 
Sir Hudson, it was no more than my duty to 
record an honest opinion of his private worth and 
public merits, in opposition to the continuous 
stream of calumny and invective which had pressed 
heavily upon him during so many years. I ad- 
vanced as facts nothing that I did not believe to be 
correct; nor did I seek to shield myself from 
attack on the part of Sir Hudson’s opponents, 
either by writing anonymously, or by softening 
the tone which a spirit of truth is entitled to 
assume, especially when its object is to vindicate: 
the memory of a calumniated and venerated friend. 

Writing, however, as I did, chiefly from recol- 
lection, it is very possible that I may uncon-- 
sciously have fallen into error on some points ; as, 
for instance, where I mentioned the circumstance: 
of General de Montholon having dined with the 
governor previous to leaving St. Helena. The 
count’s emphatic declaration that he never accepted. 
any invitation from him is sufficient to convict me 
of a mistake ; but, although the count declined the 
proffered civility, General Bertrand, and the other 
persons who composed Napoleon’s suite appeared: 
at the governor’s board. 

The count must pardon me if I cannot also ad- 
mit that 1 have been in error on another point of 
infinitely more importance; viz., the attributing 
most of the Longwood complaints and proceedings 
to a desire of awakening public sympathy in Eu- 
rope. Napoleon, he asserts, complained only of 
‘*real grievances.’’ It then becomes a question, 
what constituted a real grievance in the eyes of 
the ex-emperor! Doubtless he viewed it as a real. 
grievance to be a prisoner at St. Helena—to be 
precluded from corresponding with his friends, 
save through the medium of the governor—to be 
deprived of the services of Count de Las Cases, 
because the count only violated an essential regu- 
lation—to have his chosen medical attendant 
removed for merely becoming a dangerous agent 
in his behalf. No one can blame Napoleon for 
striving to get rid of such grievances by every fair 
and proper endeavor; but why add to those en- 
deavors a systematic and malignant abuse of the 
functionary deputed to carry out measures which 
his government deemed absolutely necessary, not 
alone for the safe custody of the important prison- 
er, but also that he should thereby be debarred 
from the means of keeping up an influence in 
France most injurious to that country, by prevent- 
ing its return to order and tranquillity under the 
Bourbons. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had an anxious and difficult 
duty to perform, from which little credit could be 
derived, while it necessarily exposed him to all the 
obloquy that party spirit could devise. He ac- 
cepted the employment with reluctance, and, as I 
firmly believe, arrived at St. Helena determined 
to acquit himself of his hard task in a way that 
should be at once satisfactory to his countrymen 
and conciliatory towards Napoleon. But an angel 
from above could not have pleased the latter when 
surrounded by so many “ real grievances ;’’ and 
the animosity he had nourished in secret against 
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the distinguished admiral who carried him out 


to the island, was speedily transferred to the 
shoulders of his successor, who, on his part, 
strove by every means in his power to mollify the 
ebullitions of the fiery exile’s impatient nature, 
and reconcile him to a state of things for which 
time could searcely be expected to hold in store a 
satisfactory remedy. 

But all the governor’s well-meant efforts were 
thrown away; and, while the little hornet’s nest 
at Longwood envenomed every island transaction, 
Napoleon’s friends, or what for the nonce was the 
same thing, the opponents of ministers in both 
houses of parliament arraigned his conduct on ez- 

te statements. Newspapers of the same political 

ias were not backward in their outpourings of ran- 
cor in a similar strain ; nor were pamphlets want- 
ing condemnatory of his every act and deed. Con- 
scious of rectitude in all his intentions, the governor 
himself replied not otherwise to these attacks than 
by pursuing a steady, upright, though vigilant 
course. It so chanced, however, that a highly- 
gifted individual, whose subsequent writings placed 
‘him in the front rank of literature, sojourned at 
‘St. Helena for many weeks, when returning home 
‘from the Isle of France; his acute mind oy 
rendered him master of the true position of affairs 
‘connected with Longwood, and on reaching Eng- 
land he published a brief pamphlet, which, as well 
as I can recollect, was entitled “* Facts illustra- 
tive of the treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. 
Helena.”’ But its eminently-talented author must 
‘have penned his facts under the influence of a 
‘troubled stomach in the course of his homeward 
‘voyage. But, whatever may have been the cause, 
‘their publication made little impression ; had they, 
‘however, been less diluted by salt water, the 
-could at best have been ‘‘ only one halfpennywort 
-of bread to the intolerable quantity of sack’’ pour- 
ed forth by the adverse side. Still the intention 
was honorable to Mr. Hook, as evincing both 
good feeling and a love of justice ; and it must be 
‘matter for regret by Sir Hudson’s friends, that his 
witty and otherwise powerful pen was not stayed 
until he could devote all the time and attention to 
the preparation of his pamphlet that its subject 
required. It is equally creditable to the memory 
of this distinguished writer—placing him far 
above the ordinary race of wits—that the friend- 
ship, based on esteem, which he conceived for Sir 
Hudson Lowe, was of no ephemeral kind, but lasted 
‘till his death ; and ‘** Hook’s corner’’ at the Athe- 
mmeum was the attractive spot to which the ex- 
governor was irresistibly drawn in his latter years, 
‘and where the sayings of the wit in a measure 
‘compensated to him for the doings of the world. 

I have too great a regard for the reader’s 
patience to enter into a reply, seriatim, to the 
Count de Montholon’s recent remarks, as it would 
involve a vast deal of tiresome repetition, not only 
of my own scribblings, but of what others have 
written on the vevata questio of St. Helena ; be- 
sides, it is quite true, as has been remarked, that 
the subject is devoid of interest at the present day, 
save in the eyes of the historian. Instead, there- 
fore, of drawing out this paper to an unwarranta- 
ble length, I beg to refer the reader to the 5th and 
6th chapters, in volume 9, of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon ; to chapters 29, 30, and 31, in 
the second volume of Staff-Surgeon Henry’s well- 
written and interesting work, entitled Events of a 
Military Life. He will also find some very curi- 
ous, and I believe authentic, matter, in a paper 
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in the numbers of the United 
Service ine for October and November, 
1843. These publications will be found to bear 
out my views of Napoleon’s policy, which, in the 
expressive words of the poet, was to— 


** Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy, our own loss how repair ; 
How overcome this dire calamity ; 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope ; 
If not, what resolution from despair.”’ 


which a 


There are, however, one or two points touched 
on by the Count de Montholon, upon which 
I shall hazard a few words. He tells us that, 

‘¢ The most subtle ingenuity cannot palliate the 
inhumanity of measures like the removal of Dr. 
O’Meara, in 1818, and the refusal to permit Dr. 
Stokoe to replace him in attendance upon the em- 
peror, who, ill as he was, was thus for a whole 
year deprived of the care of a physician.’”’ 

Now, if the admission be a source of gratifi- 
cation to General de Montholon, I can assure him 
that Sir Hudson Lowe heartily regretted that he 
was led to take the step of removing Mr. 
O’Meara; indeed, it was the greatest and only 
mistake of any consequence that he committed at 
St. Helena, and reminds me of Talleyrand’s 
Machiavelian mot suggested by the most atrocious 
act of the first consul’s power—*‘ C’était pire 
qu’un crime, c’était une faute.’? Instead of send- 
ing him from the island to roam at Jarge in Europe 
as the accredited agent of Napoleon, and the sys- 
tematically inveterate traducer of his own conduct 
and measures, he had only to have shut him up in 
Longwood, with the ban of the Admiralty on his 
head, to render him perfectly innoxious ; while 
his medical services would have been useful to the 
French establishment. It is very true that this 
— would not have stifled the “ Voice 

rom St. Helena,’’ which was raised afterwards, 

but it would have prevented the main ‘‘ real griev- 
ance.”” To say that Napoleon was for a whole 
year, when ill, deprived of the care of a physician, 
may sound very unfeeling ; but can any one truly 
assert that he ever allowed himself to be guided 
by the medical advice of Mr. O'Meara! Besides, 
during the whole of the year in question, one of 
the ablest medical gentlemen we had on the island, 
was not only attached to Longwood, but actually 
lived in the house; but some very weighty argu- 
ments having failed to corrupt his integrity, he 
could be of no use for Bonaparte’s purposes. 
Was the governor, we may ask, to send thither 
one doctor after another to listen to the voice of 
the charmer and the chink of his gold until the 
right man appeared? On Mr. O’Meara’s de- 

arture, the surgeon applied for in the name of 

apoleon was immediately sent, and three days 
afterwards Admiral Plampin happily discovered 
that Longwood arts had, even in this brief period, 
been sufficient to turn his head, and make him 
irretrievably commit himself. He was conse- 
quently withdrawn, and in the choice of a suc- 
-eessor Sir Hudson Lowe very properly selected 
for the important post a gentleman of high 
character and superior talents, as mentioned 
above. 

The Count de Montholon scoffs at, without in 
express terms denying, the fact, that Napoleon, 
when on his death-bed, charged Count Bertrand 
with some conciliatory message to the governor. 
My authority for the circumstance was Sir Hudson 





himself, who spoke of it to me but a very few 
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months before he died: as well as I can remem- 
ber his words, they were that Count Bertrand had 
given utterance to language expressive of regret 
at many things which had occurred in the course 
of the communications between Longwood and 
himself, and he understood from the count that, in 
saying this much, he was obeying the commands 
of Bonaparte. Perhaps the following passage 
from Mr. Henry’s book may be considered as 
throwing some light on the affair ; and, whether 
it do so or not, comment upon it would be super- 
fluous :— 

‘* Two days after the final obsequies, an officer 
of the 66th and myself were taking our favorite 
ride towards Sandy-bay Ridge, when we met the 
Bertrands and General Montholon going to Plan- 
tation House; and that being a novel direction for 
this party to take, we turned to accompany them 
as far as the gate. Madame Bertrand informed 
me that their object in visiting the governor, was 
to convey to him the emperor’s last request, that 
the past might be forgotten, and that a reconcili- 
ation should take place between the parties. 
Such was their story, and we found afterwards 
that Sir Hudson Lowe, although doubting its 
truth, acted on the supposition that such had been 
the dying wish of Napoleon. The tale was too 
evidently got up from interested motives, and too 
inconsistent with the inveterate hostility Bonaparte 
had manifested towards the governor to the last, 
to be very credible. The man who could, in the 
near approach of death, deliberately pension the 
assassin of his greatest enemy in his will, was not 
likely to act so amicably. However, the story 
answered its purpose—peace was made between 
the suite of Napoleon and Sir Hudson and Lady 
Lowe. The party lunched at Plantation House, 
and dined there the day after, when the éiite of 
the island, the garrison, and the fleet, were 
asked to meet them; and several subsequent 
large parties were made for them, both in the 
country and at the governor’s residence in town.”” 

The latter part of the above extract shows that 
every attention was paid to the persons composing 
Napoleon’s suite the moment they were at liberty 
to accept of civilities from the governor and prin- 
cipal officers at the station ; which civilities would 
have been rendered with eagerness during the 
whole period of their dreary and monotonous 
existence at Longwood, had it been in accordance 
with the policy of the chief personage that har- 
mony and good feeling should prevail. In their 
intercourse with the French, our officers, of every 
grade, were always anxious to pay them every 
mark of respect due to their social rank and to the 
peculiar circumstances which had placed them in 
so interesting a situation. We generally used the 
imperial title when speaking to them of Napoleon 
—a delicacy which they felt and appreciated ; the 
offensive one of General being only employed in 
official correspondence and communications. 

For my own part, notwithstanding that I have 
deemed it incumbent on me, as already stated, to 
deliver my sentiments with freedom in reference 
to the tactics of Napoleon at St. Helena, and how- 
ever much I may have censured the spirit which I 
conceive to have actuated him, I am yet capable 
of making large allowances for a man who, after 
performing such great actions, and running so 
wonderful a career, was dceomed to end his days 
in a way that must have excited the compassion 
of his most bitter enemies; moreover as a sol- 
dier, and somewhat acquainted with his great ex- 





ploits, my utmost admiration of his military genius 
could not be withheld, even after making large de- 
ductions for the exaggeration of the French writ- 
ers, who have treated of his brilliant campaigns. 
Studying these as recorded in the pages of Dumas 
and Jomini, while seated at a window that com- 
manded a view of the abode which contained the 
victor of so many celebrated fields—the conquerer 
of so many countries—I have pondered on this 
line of the poet: 


‘* The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”’ 


When, too, I have chanced to cross his path in 
the grounds of Longwood, habited in the plain, 
neat uniform of the chasseurs of the Imperial 
Guards, and decorated with no ornament save the 
sparkling star of the Legion of Honor on his breast, 
walking between Generals Bertrand and De Mon- 
tholon, who were always hat in hand on such oc- 
easions, I have doffed my own to him with as 
much respect as if I had encountered him in the 
gardens of the Tuileries. And if my feeble pen 
has sometimes presumed to trace harsh epithets 
in conjunction with his name, it has been from no 
desire to insult the memory of the dead lion, but 
simply, that, in reviewing his conduct whilst in 
exile, I am sometimes apt to forget that “the 
loftiest and proudest beings of mere humanity are 
like the image which the Assyrian monarch be- 
held in his dream—blended of various metals, 
uniting that which is vile with those which are 
most precious ; that which is frail, weak, and un- 
substantial, with what is most perdurable and 
strong.’’ 

I am perfectly aware that, as an avowed parti- 
san of Sir Hudson Lowe, and a subordinate actor 
under his authority, my arguments will be more 
narrowly scrutinized and sifted than if I were 
wholly unconnected with St. Helena cccurrences, 
and could look as an unbiassed spectator on the 
little scene of action without having participated in 
the fray; and hence I am led to appeal to the 
sentiments of men differently cireumstanced, who, 
from their superior ability, are also more compe- 
tent to generalize, and to deduce right conclusions 
from conflicting evidence. Amongst such I know 
of none whose views are entitled to greater re- 
spect than the brilliant and philosophical author 
of the History of Europe—one of the most capti- 
vating works of the age—who assuredly cannot 
be accused of any unfavorable bias against Napo- 
leon. Mr. Alison thus delivers himself on the 
subject of his St. Helena treatment :— 

‘* A great impression, accordingly, was made 
upon the world by the publication of the St. He- 
lena Memoirs, in which were interwoven exagge- 
rated statements of the indignities to which he was 
said to have been subjected, with the interesting 
disquisitions and profound reflections, which will 
perhaps add as much to his fame, with the think- 
ing portion of mankind, as his great military 
achievements will with the enthusiastic and enter- 

rising. But while all must regret that it should 
heme Sien necessary, under any circumstances. 
act with even seeming harshness towards . 
a man, yet justice can see nothing to condemi ... 
the conduct of the British government in this par- 
ticular, whatever it may do as to a want of cour- 
tesy in the governor of the island. It was indis- 
pensable to the peace of the world to prevent his 
escape ; and the expedition from Elba had shown 
that no reliance could be placed either on his pro- 
fessions or his treaties. Detention and secure 
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custody, therefore, were unavoidable; and every 
comfort consistent with these objects was afforded 
him by the British government. He was allowed 
the society of the friends who had accompanied 
him in his exile; he had books in abundance to 
amuse his leisure hours ; saddle-horses in profusion 
were at his command; he was permitted to ride 
several miles in one direction; champagne and 
burgundy were his daily beverage; and the bill 
of fare of his table, which is given by Las Cases 
as a proof of the severity of the British govern- 
ment, would be thought the height of luxury b 
most persons in a state of liberty. If the Englis 
oem had acted towards Napoleon as he 

id to others who opposed him, they would have 
shot him in the first fortress, as he did the Duc 
d’Enghien or Hofer, or shut him up in an Alpine 
fortress, as he did Cardinal Pacca.”’ 

Perhaps I may be told, that in strict justice I 
ought to have also quoted from Mr. Alison a preced- 
ing remark unfavorable to Sir H. Lowe; but it so 
happens that in the margin, opposite to the remark 
in question, the following observation has been 
pencilled by an unknown hand :—‘ Recent dis- 
closures afford strong reasons for a different 
judgment ;’’ and as the volume before me is one 

longing to the first edition, I do not doubt that 
the new one about to ng re will be found more 
in accordance with what I believe to be the gene- 
ral opinion now entertained of Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
character. 

I cannot do better than terminate this paper 
with an extract from Sir Walter Scott—his con- 
cluding paragraph of the Life of Napoleon, which 
contains a lesson to us all :— 

**In closing the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte we 
are called upon to observe, that he was a man 
tried in the two extremities of the most exalted 
power and the most ineffable calamity ; and if he 
occasionally appeared presumptuous when sup- 
ported by the armed force of half the world, or un- 
reasonably querulous when imprisoned within the 
narrow limits of St. Helena, it is scarce within the 
capacity of those whose steps have never led them 
beyond the middle path of life, to estimate either 
the strength of the temptations to which he 
yielded, or the force of mind which he opposed to 
those which he was able to resist.’’ 





From the United Service Journal. 
REMARKS ON THE DEFENCES AND RESOURCES 
OF CANADA IN THE EVENT OF A WAR. 


BY CLAUDIUS SHAW, ESQ.,. K. S. F., LATE OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Art this time, when all eyes are turned to the 
other side of the Atlantic with so much anxiety, 
and from the very great probability there is just 
now of an eruption between Great Britain and the 
United States, a few remarks from a person who 
served in Canada during part of the last war, and 
remained several years in that country, when he 
visited, on duty, every military post in both prov- 
inces, and had particular opportunities of making 
observations, may not be unacceptable. 

When the jast war with the States broke out, 
all the disposable British troops were engaged in 
the Peninsula, and those under Sir George Pre- 
vost, the Governor of the Canadas, were very few 
indeed, and they dispersed over some thousand 
miles of frontier. The force consisted only of 
two regular regiments of the line, 41st and 49th, 
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and some provincial and fencible corps just raised. 
The militia were quite unorganized, and some 
among them were considered a little disaffected ; 
but this last number was small. 

The gallant and lamented General Brock was 
the first to set the example by commencing hos- 
tilities. He, with one wing of the 49th, part of 
the 41st, and a few unorganized militia, made a 
dash from York, and captured Detroit. He was 
following up his success in other parts when death 
put an end to his career in the moment of victory ; 
and thus fell a man universally beloved and es- 
teemed bv all parties. 

Soon after this a war of extermination was 
waged along the frontiers. A party of Americans 
crossed the Niagara river at Fort George, near 
where it falls into Lake Ontario, and set fire to 
the village of Newark, as it was then called— 
Niagara at present. 

It was in the most inclement season of the year, 
the beginning of February, the ground covered 
with snow, and the thermometer several degrees 
below zero, when the American general, M’Lure, 
and his myrmidons, crossed the river. Arriving 
about four o’clock in the morning, they gave the 
inhabitants notice that in two hours they would 
commence burning, and that they might do the 
best they could in that time. hat were the 

r people to dot All the young men and 
orses were away towards Burlington, fifty miles 
off; there was nobody but old men, women, and 
children. Some were sick in bed—two women 
had actually been confined that very night—yet 
off they must go. No house or village near. 
Through the Black Swamp lay their road. About 
four miles off were some farms; here the poor 
creatures crept, but there was not accommodation 
for the inhabitants of a whole village. Some of 
them had to go more than twelve miles before 
they could get shelter. Their road was well illu- 
minated ; for the burning houses shone brightly 
on the white snow. 

This act was not long being avenged; and the 
American villages of Buffalo, Lewiston, and 
Blackrock, soon shared their fate. 

It is not our intention here to enter into a detail 
of events which occurred during the last war, 
though we may have to revert to them occasional- 
ly, but more to use them as examples of what have 
happened, and might occur again in the event of 
hostilities. We will, therefore, take a cursory 
view of the defences of the province in the first 
instance, beginning at Quebec, as below this the 
security of the St. Lawrence must be trusted to 
our never-failing wooden walls. 

The position of Quebec and its works are so 
strong, and the country so difficult of aecess, that 
there is not the least probability of its being at- 
tacked by American troops; and the river may be 
considered perfectly secure from aggression till we 
come to the Montreal district. 

The southern part of the district of Montreal is 
one most vulnerable point, and has always been 
the seat of war since the earliest period that Euro- 
pean arms have been used on the western side of 
the Atlantic. 

This frontier is intersected for a considerable 
distance by a navigable river and lakes, of which 
Lake Champlain is the most important and re- 
markable in history. On a small island, Isle Aux 
Noix, we have a considerable fortification, which 
would prevent shipping from going up the River 
St. John’s to Chambly, which was an important 
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post during the last war, and head-quarters for a 
regiment of ne one of cavalry, and a force 
of field-artillery. But though we may hold those 
points, the first step to be taken is to seize upon 
the Crown Point. In the event of a war it must 
become British by right of conquest and tenure ; 
for without it we lose the command of this lake, 
which is so important an object in Canadian war- 
fare. It was the want of this that caused our 
misfurtune on this lake in 1814, and made our 
army, composed at that time of the best soldiers 
in the world, retire before a few half-disciplined 
Americans. Had Commodore Downie succeeded, 
the success would have been complete ; but, inde- 
pendent of the loss sustained by his death, it was 
next to impossible he could have been victorious. 
His vessel was quite new, badly found, worse 
manned, and his cannon of different calibres. The 
crew was principally composed of Canadians, who 
mostly spoke French, and the few English sailors 
there were could not be understood by them ; be- 
sides, they were all strangers to each other. The 
business on the lake was soon decided, and the 
troops ordered to retire. This last there was not 
the least occasion for, at least, not till the fort was 
destroyed. This will be borne out by Generals 
Brisbane, Power, and Robinson; and last, not 
least, the American General Macomb told the 
writer of this article that he was just about giving 
orders to his men to retreat, and was never more 
astonished in his life than when he heard the 
British bugles sound one, and saw them com- 
mence to move off. This retreat of eighteen 
miles caused the light company of the 76th to be 
entirely cut off and made prisoners, their captain 
killed, several others killed also, and more ord- 
nance stores and ammuniticn lost than in both the 
retreats from Talavera and Burgos, besides an 
immense quantity of men who deserted. 

This country must be well known to many offi- 
cers now serving in Canada, as it was pretty near 
the scene of the late rebellion. This isan advan- 
tage; because, in the case of another fir with 
Brother Jonathan, this ground is likely to be again 
the scene of conflict. 

We will now return to Montreal. During the 
Jast war this was quite an open place, without any 
fortification whatever. Soon after, the island of 
St. Helens was purchased by our government, and 
strongly fortified. It is not quite a mile from the 
city of Montreal, and serves not only to quarter 
our troops out of town, but also defends the ship- 
ping. The river is navigable so far from the 
ocean for vessels of considerable burthen ; and in 
the summer there is daily steam-communication 
from and to Quebec; though it was not till the 
close of the war that the second steamer was 
built. Above St. Helens the river expands toa 
great width, forming a beautiful sheet of water 
across to Longueil and La Prairie. Above this 
are very formidable rapids; and goods, &c., are 
now transported to Lachine, a distance of seven 
or eight miles, by canal. Formerly everything 
was carried over in small Canadian carts. The 
scenery from this point is most beautiful ; above 
Isle Perault the Uttowa falls into the St. Law- 
rence. The banks above this are well defended, 
as there are some very strong rapids between this 
and Coteau du Lac, which is a considerable work, 

From the Uttowa a canal, called the Rideau 
Canal, has been formed since the war; so that 
stores, &c., may be forwarded to Kingston with- 
out being exposed along the frontier on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, as before. 





It is remarkable that the Americans should have 
allowed us to pass stores, as we did, in open boats, 
during the whoie war. Not only common stores 
were sent up this way to Kingston, but the whole 
frame of a frigate, the Psyche, which had been 
built in England, and sent out in pieces to Quebec 
or Montreal, there unloaded, and sent by carts to 
Lachine ; from thence they were embarked in 
batteax, and sent up the river to Prescott or Fort 
Wellington, where an immense raft was made. 
A battalion of marines, and two light guns, under 
an officer of artillery, were placed upon it, and 
taken through the Lake of One Thousand Islands 
to Kingston, where the raft was taken to pieces 
and formed into a frigate, without the loss of any 
material part. So particular were our government 
at home that nothing might be wanting to equip 
the ship fully for sea, that they even took the pre- 
caution of sending out staves for water-casks, on 
the fresh Lake of Ontario! And a merchant in 
Kingston was able to recognize his own private 
mark upon some of the timber, which he had sent 
to England from Canada some time previous. 

It is to be hoped that, in the event of another 
war, our people at home will learn a lesson from 
past experience, and be a little more careful. 

This frigate cost government one million of 
pounds sterling ! 

This raft has run away with us to Kingston 
before our time, so we must return again to Coteau 
du Lac. From here the river is not easily crossed 
by any number of boats, on account of the rapids ; 
yet there are some important points to be consid- 
ered. 

Where the 45° of latitude strikes the St. Law- 
rence is the spot where the United States come 
first upon the St. Lawrence, close to the Indian vil- 
lage of St. Regis, nearly opposite our town of 
Cornwall. And from this point the treaty of Ghent 
determined that the boundary-line between the 
British and the Americans should be the centre of 
the water-communication, as far as the Lake of 
the Woods, and Rocky Mountains to the south of 
the river Columbia, in about 42° of north latitude, 
—that is, the river ; where the exact boundary may 
be we in our ignorance cannot pretend to decide 
at present. 

The Scotch settlement of Glengarry is near this 
place. Here the loyalty of the inhabitants was 
always conspicuous, as they raised a most effec- 
tive corps of light infantry, which was highly dis- 
tinguished during the war. 

Near Glengarry is an island which is very im- 
portant, and, owing to some blunder among our 
commissioners for the survey of the boundary line, 
it was given over, by a decision of the emperor of 
Russia, to the Americans. This island lies a con- 
siderable distance from the mainland, or nearest 
island north, but then the water is very shallow 
on the British or north side—we remember stick- 
ing in the mud in an unarmed gun-boat—while on 
the other side there is plenty of water to float a fri- 
gate. Our surveyors were not ordered to sound 
the depths of the streams ; and, as it appeared that 
the channel was wide enough, the island was 
given over without the least remark. Though 
many of the people on the adjacent shores were 
aware of this blunder, we never heard of its being 
rectified. 

In the event of another war, from the circum- 
stance of the transport going round by the Rideau 
canal, it would not be of so much consequence as 
formerly, yet it might be important, in the event 
of wishing to push troops up in a hurry, and 





should be taken possession of immediately. A 
detachment of the gallant sons of the Highlanders 
could always hold it; as no doubt they have the 
proper blood in their veins. Atall events the mat- 
ter should be investigated without loss of time. 

For about thirty miles above this the river keeps 
— full of rapids, till within a short distance of 

rescott, a small village near Fort Wellington. 
This work was constructed during the last war. 
It was yery badly planned from the first, being 
only a square, without flanks or ditch. It had a 
strong blockhouse in the centre, into which if the 
garrison should have been driven they might have 
been all roasted. ‘The outer works, or surround- 
ing parapet, only served to mount a few guns on, 
to keep the American village of Ogdensburgh in 
order. The river here is very narrow, not much 
above eight hundred yards across. The village 
of Prescott, being at the foot of the steam naviga- 
tion from Kingston, may rise to some importance. 
Immediately above this it widens again into the 
Lake of One Thousand Islands. 

During the last war there were two small posts 
at Gananoqui and Cataraqui, Indian villages, but 
as the Americans could at any time run over 
through the islands, it was considered necessary 
to have some small works here; and they also 
served as harbors to the gun-boats we were 
obliged to keep running constantly among these 
islands. 

The Lake of One Thousand Islands contracts 
rapidly before coming to Kingston. Passing be- 
tween an island and some high land, Lake Ontario 
lies in wide expanse before you. Turning sharp 
to the right, the traveller has a view of the town 
of Kingston, lying close to the water's edge ; on 
the hill immediately on his right, which he has 
just come round, stand the high towers of Fort 
Henry. At the foot of this is a deep bay running 
up, in which is the dockyard; this is again pro- 
tected by a fort au pleine d'eau, mounting eight or 
nine guns, 32 and 24-pounders. 
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Fort Henry contains two large stone towers, 
capable of mounting two heavy guns on top of each, 
besides smaller ones in the sides ; so that, in case 
the outer fort might be carried, the garrison could 
maintain themselves inside. There are good stone 
barracks, and the works are well reveted with 
stone, mounting several guns. It is quite inac- 
cessible, except on the land side, and there it could | 
only be carried by a regular siege; but, being 
situated on a rocky point, it would be no easy 
matter for an enemy to make his approaches, 

The dockyard is at the foot of this hill, apon 
the low land of Fort Frederick, as described 


bay there lay the St. Lawrence, 98 guns, carrying 
120, in her stern she had 10 guns, to keep small 
craft from lying under it; the Regent, 44; the 
Psyche, 26 ; the Montreal, 26 ; Niagara, 12 ; anda 
large store-ship, or transport, besides schooners and 
gun-boats. When the ships were in harbor there 
was all the stir and bustle common to such scenes ; 
there were hundreds of ship-carpenters in the 
dockyard, with all the usual accompaniment of 
riggers, sailmakers, et hoc genus omne. The 
peace came, these ships were all laid up in ordi- 
nary, and most probably by this time they have dis- 
appeared altogether ; as they were built of unsea- 
soned timber, it is not probable they could have 
held together all this time. 

The Americans had a similar establishment at 
Sackett’s Harbor, about twenty miles up the lake. 
They had about the same number of ships as we 
had, though none so large as the St. Lawrence. 
They used to cruise across the mouth of the Bay 
of Kingston every Sunday evening, while the St. 
Lawrence was building, bragging that as soon as 


| she was ready they would meet our fleet outside 


the Ducks (islands so called.) At last the St. 
Lawrence was launched, and ready for sea; she 
sailed, and all the fleet with her, one wing of the 
90th Regiment on board, acting as supernumerary 
marines—they were to be left at Niagara, if they 
got there. Great was the anxiety of the Kings- 
tonians awaiting the event—not a soul was in 
their beds after daylight—the fleet sailed—the 
people cheered—and anxiety was depicted in 
every countenance. Every noise that was heard 
was taken for a gun; everybody started at the 
least sound ; but no gun was heard till the garri- 
son-gun at sunset. The fleet passed the Ducks, 
but no Brother Jonathan was there—he either for- 
got to come out, or did not choose. He never 
assigned any reason. So in a few days our fleet 
returned, after throwing in provision and supplies 
to our forces on the Niagara frontier, and neither 
saw or heard of the enemy. 

Some months previous to this Sir George Pre- 
vost had made an attack on Sackett’s Harbor, 
which succeeded in every point except one ; there 
a small] blockhouse still held out. Our troops had 


landed with but little resistance, the Americans 


were retreating, we could have had their dock- 
yard in flames in five minutes; but no, our com- 
mander ordered the men to retire and reémbark, 
without setting fire to the dockyard, or doing 
the least injury to anything. There was, how- 
ever, the extraordinary scene of two hostile armies 
back to back ! 

There was a gallant little affair further up the 


above ; a large arm of the lake runs between this lake, at Oswego, where a small dockyard, stores, 
and the town, about six hundred yards across, and &c., were destroyed. 
extends five or six miles into the country. On, ‘The shores of Ontario are mostly precipitous 
the shore above the town are two small forts, Mis- | clay banks, till they come near Toronto; the 
sissaqui and Gurney’s Points, capable of holding country round is now well settled, and there are 
three or four heavy guns each. A small island, | some flourishing villages, such as Coburgh and 
called Snake Island, about three miles up the Hamilton, scattered along them, though there is 
lake, is fortified ; it has a block-house and one or | no harbor or place of any importance till arriving 
two guns. It having an extensive view of the at Toronto. Here is a considerable bay, at the 
lake, can always make signals to the town and other end of which is the city; it is shallow, and only 
works of the approach of the enemy, though it admits small vessels. There is a fort upon the 
could not do much itself to prevent a fleet entering rising ground within the bay, too far from the 
the bay. A chain of block-houses and a stockade, |town to be of any service to it in case of 
round the land-side of the town, finishes the | need. 
defence of Kingston. The American troops effected a landing, and 
During the last war this was the great arsenal | the British troops evacuated, the magazine blow- 
for the Upper Lakes. A stranger might have | ing up just as they were about to take possession ; 
almost fancied himself near Portsmouth. Inthe! the American general and several of his men 
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being killed, the rest reémbarked, and the British 
troops gallantly returned from a distance, and kept 
ssion. 

At the back of Toronto, there is a considerable 
settlement, which extends up Yonge street, about 
seventy miles back to the shores of Lake Huron, 
at Penetanguishene and Nottawasaga; these were 
important naval pests during the last war. The 
country then was not even surveyed ; in this dis- 
trict now there is a flourishing settlement almost 
all the way. 

We must now proceed to more classical ground, 
on the Niagara frontier. The mouth of the river 
lies about twenty-three miles nearly south of 
Toronto. On its right bank is the American fort 
of Niagara; this is one of the oldest buildings in 
this country, having been built by the French, on 
their first settlement, as a defence against the 
Indians. It is a very large and strongly-built edi- 
fice, the walls, especially near the lower part, 
being extremely thick; it is three stories high, 
and guns are mounted on the top ; but it is proba- 
ble, if they were of heavy calibre, that their own 
firing would injure the building. This is sur- 
rounded by some modern fortifications and bar- 
racks, and altogether makes a very respectable 
fort ; it completely commands the entrance of the 
river. 

It was carried by a gallant coup de main last 
war. A party of the 100th Regiment, under 
Major Hamilton, crossed the river about two miles 
up, where there was a bend ; they disembarked, 
and caught the party relieving an advanced sentry. 
They had left the gate open behind; they were 
made to give the countersign—an officer and a 
few men dashed on and secured the gate—the 
guard was seized befure they could give the 
alarm. ‘The soldiers were mostly ia bed—they 
made but little resistance—in a quarter of an hour 
the whole business was finished—and the fort re- 
mained in possession of the British till the close 
of the war. 

In the event of hostilities, something of a simi- 
Jar nature must be done ; at all events, Fort Ni- 
agara must be British. 

The old Fort George stood some hundred yards 
higher up the river; it was a low square fort, 
without tower or blockhouse of any description, 
except low, log, loop-holed barracks. This fort 
was so admirably placed, that it could be enfiladed 
upon every face by the enemy’s shot; but he 
never seemed to have skill enough to place his 
artillery so as to annoy the peuple in the fort; 
indeed, he never tried, but with a few light guns 
he would have made the place too hot to be 
tenable. The remains of General Brock were 
interred in one of the bastions, and were the 
means of preserving the fort for some years, till a 
beautiful monument was erected for him on 
Queenston Heights, near where he was killed. 
This monument was afterwards defaced and partly 
— down by a Yankee blackguard, named 

tt. 

The Mississaqui Fort was built during the war ; 
it consisted of a strong tower of brickwork, with 
guns on the top, and was surrounded by an earthen 
star fort, which had several guns mounted in it, 
bat it was far too confined to be of much use, and 
there was scarcely accommodation for a few ar- 
tillerymen within its inclosure. 

It was discovered soon after the war, when the 
guns in Fort George were ordered to fire upon the 
building in Fort Niagara, that a twenty-four- 





povades had no effect upon the building at six 
undred yards! The reason was the powder had 
been so long in store that its strength was all 
gone. What state is it in now! 

From these forts the country runs pretty level 
as far as Queenston. Here it rises abruptly about 
three hundred feet, into what is commonly called 
** the Mountain.’? This isa table-land, which runs 
all round the south side of Lake Ontario. Lake 
Erie is situated on this, and running down into the 
Niagara river or strait, falls over about seven miles 
above Queenston, and causes the far-famed cata- 
ract. The river can be crossed as far up as 
Queenston ; but here it becomes too rapid, and 
cannot be again till about two miles above the 
falis, where the Welland or Chippewa river runs 
into the Niagara. 

This was a point of some importance, and this 
river was crossed by a bridge, defended by a ééte 
du pont. The main road from Fort George to 
Fort Erie passed through it, and there was no 
good road for a considerable distance to the right ; 
indeed, there was none of any importance, except 
merely to farm houses. 

The Welland Canal has been constructed since 
the war; it runs from this river to the shores 
of Lake Ontario, at St. Catherine’s, a consider- 
able village now. During the war, there were 
not above three or four houses and a small 
church. 

Fort Erie was situated at the head of the Ni- 
agara river; it consisted of two strong stone 
buildings, inclosed within an earthen rampart. 
This was garrisoned by two or three companies, 
commanded by a major. Some Americans came 
over, and summoned the place, which he gave up 
without hesitation: it required a regular siege 
to get itagain. This occurred about the period 
when the St. Lawrence and the other vessels went 
up the lake. 

When the Americans found we were about in- 
vesting the place, they in one night threw up a 
breastwork from the fort, to connect a small hill 
(Snake Hill) about a mile off, which was imme- 
diately on the lake shore, and prevented us from 
turning their flank, or getting between them and 
the water. 

After it was considered that a respectable breach 
had been formed in the mud bastion, dispositions 
were made for a general attack. The 8th Regi- 
ment and De Watteville’s were sent in the direc- 
tion of Snake Hill; the others to storm the 
breach, and be in reserve. The flints were taken 
out of the muskets, and the troops moved to the 
attack with the bayonet. The light company of 
the 8th succeeded in getting in ; but as the Ameri- 
cans did not choose to give them time to fix their 
flints, they had no opportunity to open a fire upon 
the rear of the Americans, which would have 
driven them away; but, on the other hand, the 
Yankees drove them out. An explosion taking 
place on the breach, just as our troops had es- 
tablished themselves there, nearly a whole com-~ 
pany was destroyed, and the Americans remained 
masters of their fort; all because the flints had 
been taken out of the muskets. 

Why Fort Erie should have been thought wor~ 
thy of a regular siege is inexplicable ; had the- 
British moved up sharply after the business of 
Lundy’s Lane, near the falls of Niagara, they 
might have been up nearly as soon as the Ameri- 
eans ; at all events, they would not have given. 
them time to establish themselves, and they might 
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have been driven at once into the lake, or other- 
wise annihilated, without all the trouble, expense, 
and loss of men and time attendant on a siege. 
Soon after, the Americans retired across the 
water, without saying anything, and there was 
= a single American soldier in the province in 
1814. 

The battle of Lundy’s Lane was fought some 
time before ; it did not commence till afternoon, 
and was a sad confused piece of business. An 
American gun was limbered up to a British lim- 
ber, and vice versé. The Glengarry regiment had 
been skirmishing in front, and were coming in 
again, when a British regiment taking them, from 
their dark uniforms, for Americans, fired 9 volley 
into them, and did them more injury than the ene- 
my had all night. So much for the system of 
night attacks. It still remains a matter of doubt 
to whom the victory belonged, both parties claim- 
ing it; bat the British may be considered as vic- 
tors in this case, as they remained on the ground, 
and allowed the Americans to move off unmo- 
lested in the course of next day, and make them- 
selves as comfortable as circumstances would per- 
mit in Fort Erie. 

Lake Erie is about two hundred miles long from 
Buffalo to Amherstberg ; it is of no great depth, 
and vessels can anchor in any part. The site of 
the fort is well chosen, as it commands the en- 
trance into the river. About twelve miles higher 
up is an important point, affording a good shelter 
under Point Abino, when the wind will not per- 
mit of vessels running into the river, which, ex- 
cept Buffalo, is the only harbor at this end of the 
lake. About half way up the lake, the Ouse, or 
Grand River, falls into it. This was made a naval 
station, and served as a winter-harbor for our 
ships. There is also good shelter under Long 
Point. We had a redoubt near here, so as to pro- 
tect vessels between Long and Turkey Points, this 
also being the most probable place for the enemy 
to land, as it is easy of access, and « flourishing 
settlement running for some distance back, might 
be a temptation to them. 

In the upper end of the lake are some important 
islands, one in particular, Put-in-bay Island, so 
called from the beautiful harbor it contains, where 
a large fleet may lie perfectly secure while wait- 
ing for a wind up or down. This lake never 
freezes all across, though it does for a considera- 
ble distance, at least thirty miles below Amherst- 
berg. 

We lost a fleet there of several vessels, after a 
gallant action, in which Captain Barclay, the com- 
mander, lost his arm. It arose from the same 
cause as the failure on Lake Champlain—want of 
sufficient equipment and good crews. 

Soon after, two beautiful schooners, the Ne- 
~wash and Tecumseth, of one hundred tons each, 
~were built, and some smaller craft ; one of the lat- 
tter was commanded by the famous African travel- 
Her, Captain Clapperton. 

The town of Amherstberg is situated upon the 
‘banks of the Detroit. There is a fort above the 
‘town ; it was never completed, which is an ad- 
‘vantage, as it was most injudiciously placed. Im- 
‘mediately opposite the town of Amherstberg is the 
Island of Bois Blane; this is the place for the 
fort, as it commands the mouth of the river and 
‘both channels. It was very near sharing the fate 

of the island near Glengarry, as the Americans 
<laimed it, saying that the channel was between it 
and Amherstberg. This is the most frequented 
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one, but nevertheless, there is sufficient water on 
the other side, as we)l as a greater width. In this 
case we were fortunate ; but, in the event of war, 
this island must be fortified immediately, with a 
battery at each end; by this means the lake will 
be of little or no use to the party wanting the 
island, as no vessel can pass it up or down, and 
the communication between the upper and lower 
lakes will be destroyed. 

About eighteen or twenty miles higher up are 
the towns of Sandwich and Windsor ; the Ameri- 
can city of Detroit is immediately opposite the lat- 
ter place. This is one of the eldest places in this 
country, having been settled by the French soon 
after Montreal. There is a fort here, but it is 
badly placed, having been intended only as a pro- 
tection against the Indians; it has but a poor com- 
mand over the river, it is some distance back, and 
stands high, yet it serves as a depét for arms and 
troops, from which they could easily be trans- 
ported up or down the lakes, or sent across to 
plunder on the Canadian shores. 

Detroit formerly belonged to the British by con- 
quest; but by a subsequent treaty, it was given, 
with Fort Niagara and some other places, to the 
Americans, in 1791. 

Lake St. Clair is at the upper end of the De- 
troit; it is so very shallow, that vessels of 100 
tons burthen find some difficulty in getting through 
it, as they stir up the mud the greatest part of the 
way. The river Thames empties itself into it; 
some of the best land in the province is on the 
banks of this river. At Chatham there is reserved 
ground for building a fort on, at a point where the 
river branches off. There was some skirmishing 
here, when General Proctor retired from Amherst- 
berg and Sandwich. ‘Tecumseth, the great Indian 
chief, was killed on the occasion; his loss was 
severely felt at the time, as he ssed abilities 
of the highest order. It would far exceed our 
limits to enter into details here. 

The river St. Clair joins the lake of that name 
with Lake Huron. It is a fine rapid stream. The 
Americans have a fort on it, at the entrance into 
Lake Huron, and we had one nearly opposite. 

Lake Huron may safely be called one of the 
great lakes, from its extent and depth. There are 
many fine islands upon it, especially Michilimacki- 
nac, St. Joseph’s, and Drummond Island. 

The first is a very old settlement, and was taken 

ssion of by our fur-traders, as a depét. It 

longs to the United States; we took it from 

them last war, and kept possession of it till the 
close. 

St. Joseph’s was made a British settlement after 
Mackinac was given over to the Americans, and 
we always kept a garrison there ; but finding that 
Drummond Island. though a poor barren rock, was 
more advantageous as a military post, we took 
possession of that also, and withdrew the garrison 
from the more fertile place of St. Joseph's. After 
being at considerable expense in fortifying it, im- 
proving the harbor, building barracks, &c., the 
Commissioners for the Boundary Line discovered 
that it belonged to the Americans ; and we were 
obliged to give it, and all our improvements, to 
Brother Jonathan. No doubt he will now avail 
himself of them. 

This is the end of the navigation from Lake 
Erie, as the rapids of the Sault Ste Marie, be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Superior, intervene. The 
distance is not very great, but the difficulties of the 
channel are too many to be easily made navigable, 
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and it was not thought of in the former wars, as 
this point seemed to put a limit to our proceeding 
further; but now we may say we are only half- 
way, as we have to break new ground before we 
can get upon the debatable land of Oregon. 

Before, however, leaving Lake Huron, we must 
also remark the ports of Penetanguishine and 
Nottawasaga. These have been already men- 
tioned as lying nearly north of Toronto about sixty 
or eighty miles. The country is well settled, and 
troops and stores could be more easily conveyed to 
this part, for the service of Lake Huron, than in 
any other way, and communication kept up better 
with head-quarters, whether at Toronto or Niaga- 
ra, as information could be quickly transmitted 
vid Yonge Street (the name of the road, about 
seventy miles long) ; besides, there is good winter 
accommodation for the ships at these places. 

Little is known beyond the shores of Lake 
Huron to any but the fur-traders of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. ‘The writer of these articles hav- 
ing often fallen in with these people, gained some 
hearsay knowledge of this country. 

The first place where the traders put up at is 
Fort William, a station built by the North-west 
Company, where they received the furs from the 
hunters and traders, and stored the goods they 
received from Montreal and the Canadas, embark- 
ing the furs here again for those places. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company denied the right 
of the North-west Company to trade or hunt in 
certain districts, which they had been in the habit 
of doing for years. As the people in this distant 
region considered themselves almost out of the 
pale of the laws, they determined to bring the 
matter to an issue vt et armis. On the reduction 
of some foreign regiments, De Meuron’s and De 
Watteville’s, the two rival companies enlisted 
several of the men, who, with some of their offi- 
cers, went up to the North-west Territory, as it 
was then called; and the business did not finish 
without some bloodshed. Fort William was sur- 
prised, the principal partner of the North-west 
Company and some others taken prisoners, and 
carried down to Canada. Between war and law, 
the North-west Company was obliged to coalesce, 
and formed one company, under the title of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

It will remain to be seen what steps our govern- 
ment will pursue as to taking possession of the 
Oregon Territory, and of keeping the Americans 
from it; but the distance is so great, that this 
cannot be effected without some difficulty. For 
in the first place, let us suppose troops on Lake 
Huron, there are no means of transporting them 
across Lake Superior; and even if there were, 
how are they to be conveyed to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains through a country without a 
house or the least accommodation for them? All 
their provisions would have to go with them, and 
there are no beasts of burden fit for the service. 
Pemican is bad food for English soldiers.* Su 
posing these difficulties to be overcome, it would 
take near a whole summer to move a regiment to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains—say nothing of 
getting them over. ‘This scheme must be aban- 
doned. The other way of getting to the Oregon, 
vié Cape Horn, is so tedious that it would be next 


*Pemican is dried meat, chopped up, and mixed with 
grease ; it forms the principal food of the fur-traders. 





to impossible to think of doing anything in an 
efficient manner on that side. 

There is nevertheless an effective body to be 
got on the spot, viz., the Traders, and their chil- 
dren the Bois Brulés, or half-breeds. ‘The coun- 
try has plenty of them, and they being loyal 
British subjects, there would be nothing wrong in 
employing them ; and a few officers going out to 
organize them a little, a most effective force could 
be raised in a short time. They are already 
accustomed to the climate and inured to hardships. 
The Americans that Mr. Polk sympathizes with 
so much, are, no doubt, people of pretty much the 
same class, though he would make them appear 
as innocent as Arcadian shepherds. We well 
know ‘‘ the real nater of the genewine kreeter ;”’ 
and as it may be taken as a matter beyond the 
slightest doubt that they are fellows who will not 
stick at trifles, why, therefore, should we be scru- 
pulous about employing the means in our power to 
protect the property which they would deprive us 
oft Depend upon it, if it was not worth having, 
they never would have thought of taking it: and 
if it is good for them, it is equally so for us. It is 
also most certain that there is no advantage, how- 
ever mean, that they will not take against us ; and 
if we wish to prosper in this business, we must not 
be particular as to the means we may employ. 
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Why are springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky? 

*T is that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 


Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light ? 
*T is to send down genial showers 
On this lower world of ours. 


Why does God exalt the great? 

*T is that they may prop the state ; 
So that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 


Riches, why doth he confer? 
That the rich may minister, 
In the hour of their distress, 
To the poor and fatherless. 


Does He light a Newton’s mind? 
*T is to shine on all mankind. 
Does He give to Virtue birth? 
*T is the salt of this poor earth. 


Reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, impart. 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power !—the weak defend ; 
Light '—give light: thy knowledge lend ; 
Rich '—remember him who gave ; 

Free '—be brother to the slave. 


Called a blessing to inherit, 
Bless—and richer blessings merit : 
Give—and more shall yet be given : 
Love, and serve—and look for heaven. 











From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
THE CRUSADE AND THE CURSE. 


Tue National Intelligencer quoted some days 
an article of ours on the crusade i 
exico, and the * Union,”’ in transferring it to its 

columns, remarks : 

** The facts, then, are these: the London Times 
was — the part of Mexico against our own 
country. It sought to encourage Mexico, even 
into war, by telling her that she might worst us in 
the campaign ; that she need not dread an inva- 
sion; that we had not more troops than were 
necessary to garrison our own posts ; we had none 
to spare for the invasion of Mexico. Was it not 
right in us to expose the blunder into which the 
London Times had fallen? to warn the British 
ministers, to warn Mexico herself, against the con- 
sequences of acting upon these erroneous views? 
to entreat Great Britain not to meddle with us; 
not to stimulate Mexico to hostilities ; not to force 
us to take California, and therefore not tempt us to 
keep itt Was the spirit or the temper of our 
article, in attempting to prevent war, with all the 
injuries it would bring on Mexico, wrong? Was 
it wrong in us to tell the London Times that, 
though we might not have regular troops enough, 
yet volunteers would start up on the first sound of 
the bugle by the government of the United States 
sufficient to overrun Mexico, occupy the halls of 
Montezuma, and conquer the valleys of California? 
Whose spirit, then, is the best, and the most 
pacific—his, who, seeing the blunder of the Lon- 
don Times, sought to correct it, and pointed out 
the danger of provoking a war, and sketched 
out the resources of a free and enterprising 
people, or the London Times, who would en- 
courage Mexico to plunge into war, by the hope 
of impunity and the prospect of success ?”’ 

Let us, on this question of peace or war, waive 
all minor matters. The Union need not fear the 
loyalty of any party, if conflict comes with any 
foreign nation, Americans will be Americans in 
that hour. Oppose its coming—regret it—dread 
it: all this may be with a portion of them. But 
there will be no fear, no division, when the hour 
ts: we shall all move together as one man—as one 
party. Nor should the Union trouble itself about 
the London Times, That journal neither sways 
the British public, nor speaks for the British min- 
istry. And if it did both, the Official misunder- 
stands the real drift of its articles about Mexico, 
if we read them aright. But letthe Times go. It 
was not the reference to that; it was not the 
notice of any blunders committed by that journal ; 
it was not for any of the suggestions thrown out 
by the Union, that we were lead to speak and 
write as we did; it was the apparent seeming 
purpose of the Official, strongly backed by its lead- 
ing friends, to keep alive the war spirit of the 
land ; to inflame the passions of the people un- 
necessarily, we had almost said wantonly, against 
foreign powers; to encourage a preparation for 
conflict ; to bring about, in short, such conflict 
even while pacific, in part, in speech, and preten- 
sion. This it was we dreaded, both for the pres- 
ent and for the future, and this alone. And this 
dread is in nowise diminished by the explanatory 
article of the Union ; for that assigns as ¢he reason 
why it spoke as it did the ea to ** entreat 


Great Britain * * not to force us to take Cali- 
fornia, and, therefore, not to tempt us to keep it.’’ 
Why should Great Britain force us to do wrong * 
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Why tempt us to excess—to a boundless ambition 
for conquest? But we shall pass by all these 
matters, and, if the Union (to whose general fair- 
ness and gentlemanly bearing we bear cheerful 
testimony) will lend us its ear for a few moments, 
we will give some of the causes for our anxiety on 
this important subject. 

1. The social position of the West, as it knows, 
is somewhat peculiar. From a variety of causes 
the ambition with all] to be first, to get up in the 
world, is as hot as ever inflamed or afflicted the 
human breast. The competition in trade—the in- 
tense, fierce energy with which business and labor 
are driven for money—not for its sake simply, but 
for the power it gives, and the rank it confers— 
these things are as marked upon the face of our 
society as the foam on the storm-beaten wave. 
What climate stops our adventurers? What 
peril, by land or sea, disheartens or damps their 
efforts? What scheme, however mighty, or bold, 
alarms their fears or retards their action? For 
self-advancement, for social power and position, 
they will brave anything and everything—disease, 
privation, famine, even death itself. This is a 
characteristic of the social temper of the west. 

2. Our political ambition is, if possible, bolder 


and more reckless than our social ambition. We 
have been educated in strife. We love it, and 
look for it, as a necessary aliment of life. The 


people enter into it, indeed, as if it were all in all 
to them, and consequently party is carried into 
everything, and, with few exceptions, rules every- 
thing. For proof of this we need only look at the 
gigantic undertakings by western states—their 
failure—the manner in which that failure was met 
by them—and the character of their legislators, at 
home and at Washington. The latter considera- 
tion alone will explain all we would say. For one 
of the most alarming symptoms we have noticed 
is, the character of the representation, as a whole, 
sent by the west to their home legislatures and to 
congress. It is young, inexperienced, reckless, 
ignorant, coarse, revolutionary in spirit, and, in 
part, infidel at heart. It serambles for office by 
using the most polluting means, and, when in 
office, puts itself in market for higher advance- 
ment, or a surer position, with the most corrupt 
effrontery. Let it not be said here that any party 
in the west lacks the necessary virtue or intelli- 
gence to prevent this state of things. They do 
not. They have enough of both, under a proper 
self-control, to meet any crisis in a wide and wise 
spirit, and to do for the country what the country 
might need in it. But they have been carried 
away, maddened and blinded by party excess 
and political ambition, and they have thus im- 
pulsively sacrificed, so far as they could sacri- 
fice them, their immediate interests and the inter- 
ests of the state and nation, for the present and 
future. 

3. Our location—the very natural advantages 
we enjoy—give a vigor, an energy to human life, 
which, with these operating causes, surround us 
with peril. No man can be great without rever- 
ence, a love of home, steadiness and patience. 
No nation can be great or permanent without these 
same qualities. Look at the west, with this view, 
geographically. There is hardly a spot, distant 
or near, which may not be reached in a few days. 
If the wayfarer stands on the wharf at Cincinnati, 
he knows, as he hears the escape of steam, that 
he may be at the Balize or the Falls of St. An- 
thony ere he is missed almost from home ; and 
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every boy knows it too; all know that Texas is 
within a short distance, and Oregon not beyond the 
bounds of our travel. Is there excitement, greater 
opportunity for gain, surer or more rapid advance- 
ment, socially or politically, in these or other dis- 
tant sections, they are off—off, though we have 
civilization and millions of acres inviting their 
settlement—off, though they quit home and the 
kindred of home. e have freedom of will, free- 
dom of action, and the vigor and energy conse- 
quent thereupon, in their wildest form, to be 
within the compass of legal restraint. But we 
have not reverence, content, love of home, a 
steady, regular industry, that fixedness of pur- 
pose and of habit so essential to safe progress 
and a safe stability, in the individual or the 
nation. 

Now, taking these views of our social and po- 
litical position—of the natural and necessary influ- 
ence arising from our location—we do dread, as 
every thinking man must dread, any move on any 
question, at home or abroad, which may feed the 
fire of excitement among us, and fan into an in- 
tenser flame the passion for more rapid individual 
advancement, or for wider empire. e can work 
through all difficulties, if this one peril may be 
shunned. We can work through them triam- 
phantly, and, with the great qualities of saul we 
possess, attain the highest pitch of human great- 
ness, if this one evil does not bear us down and 
crush us. We know what a spirit of conquest has 
wrought out ever for other nations. e know 
how man has fallen—how whole people have been 
shackled and slain—whenever and wherever this 
infernal thirst for acquisition has been let loose 
and made the central principle of action. Nor 
shall we prove an exception to the rule. For let 
this principle fire the west—let it prepare the 
people of the west to answer the bugle’s blast 
summoning them to the field with the watchword 
** Ho! for the halls of the Montezumas and the 
mines of Mexico—for California and the Pacific !’’ 
and its spirit would sweep with the fury of the 
hurricane through our valley, leaving its track 
marked, sooner or later, by desolation and death. 
We dread it. It seems, as we look upon it, and 
sounds, as we hear it, while moving steadily on, 
and slowly marshalling its force, as the very 
plague-spot and death-knell of our home and hopes 
—of our freedom. 

Let not the editor of the Union, because of the 
still life he has led in Virginia, think we indulge 
in excess of speech in referring to the energy of 
the west. None of us realize its extent. We 
know what it has done, but we know not what it 
may do. The second child born in Cincinnati 
lives, and has not seen the middle age of life ; yet 
now the city has near eighty thousand inhabitants ! 
The old pioneer who settled here when Ohio was 
a wide wilderness, walks among us hearty and 
strong, if his locks be whitened with the winter 
a green old age; yet he moves amid a throng of 
two millions of souls, and beholds improvements 
which the elder states of the world do not possess. 
And the first child born of American parents west 
of the Alleghany mountains, who knew Washing- 
ton as a surveyor on the banks of the Kenawha, 
when the whole northwest, with immaterial ex- 
ceptions, was in possession of the savage, is yet 
alive, and scarce numbers her four-score years and 
ten ; yet in her day she has witnessed the growth 
of an empire—the peopling of the mighty valley 
between the base of the Blue Ridge and the Rocky 
Mountains ! 





And, above all, let him not suppose we overrate 
the danger of centralizing and imbedding this 
energy with a love of conquest, of celf-aggrandize- 
ment. If he does, he will cry peace when there 
is no peace. And this, experience—our experi- 
ence—may teach him, and all of us. Look at 
Georgia. Who would have supposed—what 
patriot would have admitted—that a land lottery 
scheme, with judicious reports set afloat at the 
right time about gold regions in the Indian coun- 
try, could have induced the Legislature to plan, 
and the people to sanction, and the courts to up- 
hold, a legalized plunder of the property of the 
Cherokees—a property recognized and held sacred 
by solemn treaties with government, from Wash- 
ington's day to the very hour it was foully seized? 
Each male inhabitant of Georgia had, through the 
lottery, a piece of land secured to him in that 
country, and the temptation could not be resisted. 
The Cherokees were made outcasts before the fell 
spirit of acquisition, and the home of the Indian 
was usurped by the white man. Look, too, at the 
west. Mississippi, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
are for war—for war with Mexico, for war with 
Great Britain, ‘* because the honor of the country 
demands it.”” Yet they stand branded with the 
infamy of Repupiation! The love of excitement, 
of adventure, of plunder; a bold recklessness of 
spirit, and a determination to follow out whatever 
impulse may be uppermost; a thirst for acqui- 
sition—what but these causes, chiefly, could make 
these states trample under foot their own honesty, 
and clamor for human blood? Can there be any 
doubt on this point? If so, look once more at the 
far west, when the cry was ‘* Freedom for Texas ! 
Mexico, her mines and her churches!’’ and see 
how there flocked around the standard-bearer of 
that cause, on our very soil, thousands of our 
youth, and how Texan independence was won— 
not by a home force, but by American arms. 

No, no! We neither exaggerate the energy 
of the west, nor the dangers which beset the west 
from a wrong application of that energy. Preven- 
tion is our only safe means of cure, and our prayer 
should be, deliver us from temptation. For, we 
repeat again, once start the ball, once fire the 
public mind, once whet the common appetite for 

lunder and for conquest, and we shall have—not 
Texas alone—not Mexico in addition—but Cali- 
fornia, and whatever else our strong arm may 
grasp, until it be shorn or shattered, as it must be 
in the end, by over-tasked, unnatural, corrupt 
effort. We crave peace, then, if peace may be 
honorably had. We crave the spirit of peace, and 
a cultivation of the arts of peace, as the fixed feel- 
ing and living principle of the nation. For the 


sake of the west; for its steady growth and its 


true happiness ; for the sake of the union and its 
stability ; for the sake of human progress, we 
crave all this: and we would have the Official at 
Washington, and the leading press on both sides, 
and the people everywhere say nothing, do 
nothing, uphold no man and sustain no policy, 
which would enkindle unnecessarily a war-spirit, 
stimulate improperly the desire for acquisition, or 
feed in any way, or for any end, a thirst of adven- 
ture, of excitement, of conquest. 





Hicuty Appropriate.—lreland, we under- 
stand, at the dictation of Daniel O’Connell, is 
about to repudiate the shamrock, and instead of it 
to assume, for a national emblem, the aspen, as 
typical of eternal agitation. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S FAILURE IN IRELAND. 


Ir is a subject for regret, rather than surprise, 
that the enormous sacrifice which, even fettered 
and hampered as he is, Sir Robert Peel has made 
of party interests and feelings, has met with so 
scanty a return. He has paid what, from him, 
must be regarded as an exorbitant price for Irish 
conciliation. 
only laughed at, and told to “bid again.”’ The 
sole result as yet of his efforts to subdue Irish 
discontents has been to revive into a fiercer flame 
then ever the smouldering embers of the repeal 
agitation, and turn the sullen alienation of recent 
months into the haughty defiant furor of the 
‘** repeal year.’’ As for the “‘ great difficulty,”’ it 
looks just now greater than at any previous period 
since Sir Robert Peel began to take it in hand. 
The premier has nearly gone the whole round of 
political expedients, and has found them, one and 
all, unavailing. His tools break in hishands. The 
do-nothing policy and the policy of coercion by 
strain and twist of law have been severally ex- 
hausted. Coercion by ‘‘ new powers’’ is, we re- 
joice to see, again expressly disclaimed ; and the 
only residuary alternative, conciliation, has pro- 
duced results on the first trial the very reverse of 
encouraging. England and Scotland are outra- 
geously exasperated; Ireland is obstreperously 
and ostentatiously ungrateful. 

It is searcely worth while to dwell on the par- 
ticular and immediate causes of Sir Robert Peel's 
failure in his recently well-meant attempt to con- 
ciliate Catholic Ireland through her priesthood ;— 
such as the foolish and unstatesmanlike talk about 
the ‘‘ small cloud,’’ and the still more foolish and 
unstatesmanlike—the unconstitutional and insolent 
bravado with which Mr. Macaulay worse than 
spoiled the effect of his otherwise so admirable 
speech on the Irish Church. It is true that these 
two oratorical escapades—the one, by flattering the 
repealers into the most exorbitant notion of their 
power, the other by irritating them into the asser- 
tion and display of that power—have served as 
the occasions of that alarming reaction which the 
torpid repeal agitation has exhibited during the 
past few weeks. But the real cause of the minis- 
terial failure lies deeper. We fear that it is per- 
manent and incurable. Sir Robert Peel, with, we 
verily believe, the best intentions in the world, is 
disabled by his party connexions and by the mem- 
ories with which his name is associated, from 
effectually conciliating Ireland. Conciliatory mea- 
sures at his hands do not, and cannot conciliate ; 
for they are void of the grace of kindness and the 
dignity of justice. Conciliation from Sir Robert 
Peel means boons. I[t can never take any higher 
character than that of concession; and no people 
on the face of the earth was ever yet successfully 
governed by mere concession. Concession is good 
when it is regulated by some intelligible principle ; 
when it is but another name for justice; when it 
is made promptly and in full to the whole extent 
of what justice requires. But concession merely 
as concession—concession, having visibly no higher 
aim than that of making a noisy people quiet, and 
a turbulent people tame ; concession—tardily and 
reluctantly adopted, in obedience to overpowering 
external necessities, and measured by the standard 
of the expediencies of the hour—can serve no 
other purpose than to provoke new and larger 
demands. Concession of any sort, and on almost 
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But Ireland is not conciliated—he is po 


any ground, is, no doubt, infinitely better than 
coercion, where there are real wrongs to redress, 
and genuine discontents to satisfy. But, as a 
principle or maxim of government, ‘‘ concession”’ 
is an absurdity. Acts of concession, for simple 
concession’s sake, are mere ‘‘ boons for misbeha- 
vior’’—premiums on discontent. They may in- 
dicate the agreeable virtue of an easy temper; 
but they betray the fatal vice of a want of pur- 

se. - The statesman who practically avows him- 
self ready and willing to give ‘‘ anything for a 
quiet life,”’ rewards and invites disquiet. Nobody 
thanks him for doing what he says he had rather 
not do, but cannot help doing. He buys and begs 
off the enemy for to-day; but the enemy will 
come again and try his fortune to-morrow. He 
tells all malcontents, that their only chance is in 
making him excessively uncomfortable ; that his 
favors begin and end with his fears. He gives 
agitators a direct interest in creating and awaiting 
those dangerous emergencies which constitute the 
expediencies by which they profit. The ‘ con- 
eession’’ policy is essentially uncertain and undis- 
criminating. It is shapeless and limitless. It 
makes no distinction between the just and the un- 
just, the reasonable and the unreasonable. You 
ean never tell what a ‘‘concession’’ statesman 
will do, or not do, till you have tried. If he 
yields a little to a ‘* small cloud,’’ there is no 
knowing but he may yield everything to a hurri- 
cane; and it is worth while making or waiting 
for the hurricane. We do not undertake to say 
whether the ruling powers of Conciliation Hall 
really believe that they can get repeal from the 
present government. But certainly they have 
every reason, so far as the public character and 
acts of the premier are concerned, to think that 
they can. Kt all events, it is worth trying, for 
the sake of the boons and windfalls that may be 
looked for in the mean while. 

We have no pleasure in writing thus of Sir 
Robert Peel, oad. of the undoubtedly well-meant 
policy which he has recently adopted. Most 
gladly would we have witnessed—most gladly 
would we now witness—the falsification of every 
opinion we have at any time expressed, as to his 
incapability of conciliating Ireland to the empire. 
Little as we can respect his general character as a 
public man, we must respect the motives by which 
he has been actuated in his late unpopular mea- 
sures. Whatever he may have been in time past, 
and may still be in reference to other matters, 
there can be no doubt but that he is honest now 
in this matter. His recent public acts we regard 
as among the most creditable of his life. He has 
sacrificed consistency with past party professions, 
in order to be consistent with present imperial 
necessities. He has broken his party to pieces 
for the good of the empire. He has felt as an 
imperial statesman, rather than as a parliamentary 
politician. Yet we cannot but own that his hu- 
miliating failure is perfectly well merited. It 
seems hard, indeed, that a public man should be 
punished for his good deeds, derided for a merito- 
rious conversion, branded ‘* hypocrite’’ and ‘* apos- 
tate’’ for one of the sincerest things that man ever 
did, and fail most conspicuously where he meant 
most honestly. This does not, however, strike us 
as quite the true way of stating the case. Sir 
Robert Peel suffers now, not for present honesty, 
but for past dishonesty. He is undergoing the 
retribution due to the political sins of many years, 





sins which have hitherto had only pleasant and 
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profitable consequences. It would hardly be de- 
sirable, for the interests of public morality— 
whether desirable or not, it is not possible—that 
he should be allowed to slide softly and gracefully 
into virtue, without paying some penalty for the 
vices of a lifetime; especially as he is in the 
actual fruition of his ill-gotten earnings. Political 
amnesties, with ‘‘ no questions asked,’’ would not 
tend to the improvement of our parliamentary and 

ublic morals. The difficulty which Sir Robert 

eel now encounters in his efforts to do right, is a 
difficulty which he has made for himself. The 
passions and prejudices which so fatally obstruct 
and thwart him, are the passions and prejudices 
by which he helped himself into office. The Ire- 
land which is the *‘ chief difficulty’’ of the anxious 
and baffled minister, was the chief facility, the 
most valued political capital, of the unscrupulous 
ex-ministerial party leader. That it is the duty 
of all honest men to help him to conquer his diffi- 
culty, does not constitute any reason for blinking 
the fact of its origin. If it be, as it would seem, 
that this able, accomplished, enlightened, and 
well-meaning statesman, has absolutely disabled 
himself from performing, or even usefully at- 
tempting, the task of reconciling Ireland to the 
British empire, he only bears the penalty due to a 
lifetime of trimming and trickery. 

For ourselves—feeling no other sympathy with 
Irish repealers than that anxious desire for justice 
to their much wronged country, which is con- 
sistent with a strong aversion to their particular 
mode of seeking it—and utterly abominating the 
anti-[rish and anti-Catholic bigotries that have 
lately expressed themselves with so disgraceful a 
bitterness on this side of the channel—we cannot 
but allow that the conduct of the agitators in both 
countries, is deserving of very large allowances. 
Nor do we feel in the least disposed, even yet, to 
despair of witnessing the successful solution of 
the problem of binding together, in living union, 
countries which, after all, are plainly made for 
each other—which have the same essential inter- 
ests, and must, without incredible folly and per- 
versity on one side, or both, share in perpetuity 
the same social and political fortunes. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN POETRY.* 


Turis is a slight book in its exterior form, and 
the frame-work of the intention of it is slighter still, 
The American writer, Mr. Cornelius Mathews, is 
the secretary of the Author’s Copyright Protection 
Club in New York; and is known in his own 
country by the ‘* Motley Book,’’ ‘* Puffer Hop- 
kins,’’ and humorous prose works of the like 
order, indicating a quick eye, and a ready philoso- 
phy in the mind that waits on it; generous sympa- 
thies towards humanity in the mass, and a very 
distinct and characteristic nationality. He has 
written also a powerful fiction called ‘* Behemoth.”’ 
The small volume before us consists of poems ; 
and, both for their qualities and their defects, they 
are to be accounted worthy of some respectful 
attention. 

To render clearer the thought which is in us, 
we pass to general considerations. The contrast 
between the idea of what American poetry should 
be, and what it is, is as plain as the Mississippi on 
the map. The fact of the contrast faces us. With 
abundant flow and facility, the great body of 





*“Poems on Man in his various aspects under the 
American Republic.” By Cornelius Mathews. New York. 
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American verse has little distinct character of any 
kind, and still less national character. There is 
little in it akin to the mountains and rivers, the 
rairies and cataracts, among which it arises. 
his sound from the forests is not of them. It is 
as if a German bullfinch, escaped from the teach- 
er’s finger into the depth of the pines, sate singing 
his fraginents of Mozart, in learned modulation, 
upon a rocking, snowy branch. And we find our- 
selves wondering how, in the great country of 
America, where the glory of liberty is so well 
comprehended, and where nature rolls out her 
waters and lifts her hills, as in attestation of a 
social principle worthy of her beauty—the poetry 
alone should persist in being lifeless, flat, and imi- 
tative, as the verse of a court-rhymer when he 
rests from the bow of office among the fens of Es- 
sex. It is easier to set this down as a fact, (and 
the American critics themselves set it down as a 
fact,) than to define the causes of it. And the 
fact of the defective nationality of the literature 
of a young country, suggests the analogy of an- 
other fact—the defective individuality attributable 
to many a young writer; and the likeness may be 
closer than the mere analogy expresses. Nation- 
ality is individuality under the social and local as- 
pect ; and the nationality of a country’s literature 
is the individuality of the writers of it in the aggre- 
gate. It is curious to observe, that the ‘* wild 
oats’’ sown in literature by the youthful author as 
by the youthful nation, is, generally speaking, as 
barely tame as any stubble of the fields. Perhaps 
there is a bustling practicalness in both cases, 
which hinders that inner process of development 
necessary to the ulterior expression. Perhaps the 
mind, whether of the nation or of the man, must 
stand, before the cream rises. However this may 
be, we have given utterance to no novel form of 
opinion on the subject of American poetry in the 
mass. And let no one mistake that opinion. We 
do not forget—how should we '—such noble names 
as Longfellows may nobly lead, as Whittiers may 
add honor to; we believe the beautiful prophecy 
of beauty contained in the poems of Lowell. But 
in speaking of these poets, we do not speak of 
poetry in the gross: and in speaking even of some 
of these, the English critic feels unawares that he 
would fain clasp the hand of an American poet, 
with stronger muscles in it, and less softened by 
the bath. Under which impression we are all the 
readier, let our readers understand, to meet the 
hand of Mr. Mathews, while it presents to us the 
slender volume called ‘‘ Poems on Man, in his 
various aspects under the American republic.”’ 
The volume is ‘‘ dedicated to the hopeful friends 
of humanity, by their servant, the author.’”’ It 
consists of short poems in various metres, and with 
no connecting link beyond the association sug- 
gested in the reader’s mind—descriptive, as the 
title indicates, of the different ages and conditions 
of men in the republic; and remarkable, as we 
have hinted, for their very defects. For the 
poems are defective precisely in that with which 
the verse-literature of the country overflows—we 
mean grace and facility. They are not graceful, 
but they are strong. They give no proof of 
remarkable facility in composition; and we are 
tempted sometimes to think of the writer, that he 
is versed better in sympathy and aspiration, than 
in rhythms and rhymes. His verses are occasion- 
ally incorrect, and are frequently rugged and hard. 
His ear is not ‘* tuned to fine uses,’’ and his hand 
refuses to flatter unduly the ear of his audience. 
But he writes not only “like a man,”’ but like a 
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republican and an American. Under this rough 
bark is a heart of oak ; and peradventure a noble 
vessel, if not a Dodonean oracle, may presently 
be had out of it. The wood has a good grain, the 
timber is large of size ; and, if gnarled and knotted, 
these are the conditions of strength, and perhaps 
the convulsions of growth ; it is thus that strong 
trees grow, while slim grasses spring eae 
from the ground. And the thoughtful stadent o 
the literature of America will pause naturally and 
musingly, at sight of this little book, and mark it 
as something ‘‘ new and strange,”’ considering the 
circumstances of the soil. 

Here is ‘‘ Tue Curtp,’’ with which Mr. Ma- 
thews’ illustrations of life begin, and in which the 
views of life are brighter, because higher, than 
those of Gray’s celebrated ode :— 


‘* Calm in thy cradle lie, thou little child, 
Thy white limbs smoothing in a patient sleep, 
Or gambolling when thou wakest at the peep 
Of the young day—as clear and undefiled 
As thou ! around thy fresh and lowly bed, 
Look up and see how reverent men are gathered. 


They watch the quiet of thy deep blue eye,— 
Where all the outward world is born anew,— 
Where habit, figure, form, complexion, hue, 

Rise up and live again in that pure sky ; 

At every lifting of thine arms, they feel 
The ribbed and vasty bulk of empire shake, 
And from the fashion of thy features, take 

The hope and image of the common weal. 


See! through the white skin beats the ruddy 
tide! 
The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, 
Like the great circles of the ocean-flow, 

And dash a continent at either side. 

Thou wield’st a hopeful empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength : about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning wet, 

And noonday lingers in thy flaxen hair! 


Kingdom, authority, and power to thee 

Belong; the hand that frees, the chain that 

thralls, 

Each attribute on various man that falls, 
Strides he the globe, or canvass-tents the sea ; 
The sword, the staff, the judge’s cap of death, 

The ruler’s robe, the treasurer’s key of gold, 

All growths the world-wide scope of life may 

hold, 
Are form’d in thee, and people in thy breath. 


Be stirr’d or still, as prompts thy beating heart ! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shall climb 
Spirits serene and true against the time 

That trumpets men to an heroic part. 

And motion shall confirm thee, rough or mild, 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 

In the still house, or ’mid the massy throngs 

Of life,—thou gentle and thou sovereign child.” 


And thus he exhorts “‘ Tue Citizen :”’— 
‘* Feel well, with the poised ballot in thine hand, 
Thine unmatched sovereignty of right and 


wrong. 
°T is thine to bless or blast the waiting land, 
To shorten up its life, or make it long. 


Who looks on thee, not hopeless should hehold 
A self-deliver’d, self-supported man ; 
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True to his being’s mighty purpose, true 

To a wisdom- bor a God-given plan. 
Nowhere within the great globe’s skyey round, 
Canst thou escape thy duty, grand and high ; 
A man unbadged, unbonneted, unbound, 
Walk to the tropic, to the desert fly. 


A full-fraught hope upon thy shoulder leans, 

And beats with thine the heart of half the world. 
Ever behind thee walks the shining past, 

Before thee burns the star-stripe, high unfurl’d.’’ 


In **Tue Mercnant,’’ we have these high 
trading speculations :-— 


**Undimm’d the man should through the trader 
shine, 
Nor show the soul disabled by the craft. 
Shght duties may not lessen but adorn— 
The cedar’s berries round the cedar’s shaft. 
The pettiest act will lift the doer up, 
The mightiest cast him swift and headlong 
down ; 
If one forgets the spirit of his deed, 
The other wears it as a living crown. 


A , be sure, in all true duty dwells ; 
umble or high, you always know it thus ; 

For, beautiful in act, the foregone thought 
Confirms its truth, though seeming-ominous. 

Pure hands and just may therefore well be laid 
On duties daily as the air we breathe ; 

And heaven, amid the thorns of harshest trade, 
The laurel of its gentlest love may wreathe.’’ 


**Tue Rerormer”’ is addressed with no bland 
conservative argument; and the readers of Tait 
will think the following language strong and 
spirited enough :— 


** Seize by its horns the shaggy past, 
Full of uncleanness."’ 


Yet the poet counsels patience and prudence— 


‘* Wake not at mideight and proclaim it day, 
When lightning only flashes o’er the way ! 
Pauses and starts, and strivings toward an end, 
Are not = See, although a god’s birth they por- 
tend. 
Be patient, therefore, like the old broad earth 
That bears the guilty up, and through the night 
Conducts them pane i to the dawning light— 
Thy silent hours shall have as great a birth! ”’ 


The volume concludes with “Tue Poet,” as 
the great knot in whom all the ends of life are 
tied fast ; while the ends of the world look to him 
for the just vocal expression of all that is suffered 
and acted beneath the sun. 


‘* There sits not in the wildernesses’ edge, 
In the dusk lodges of the wintry north, 
Nor crouches in the rice-fields’ slimy sedge, 
Nor on the cold wide waters ventures forth,— 
Who waits not, in the pauses of his toil, 
With hope, that spirits in the air may sing! 
Who upwards turns not, at propitious times, 
Breathless, his silent features listening— 
Tn desert, and in lodge, on marsh, and main, 
To feed his hungry heart, and conquer pain. 


To strike, or bear, to conquer, or to yield, 
Teach thou ! O topmost crown of duty, teach 
What Fancy whispers to the listening ear, 
Athours when tengue, nor taint of care, im- 
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The fruitful calm of greatly silent hearts ! 

When all the stars for happy thoughts are set, 
And in the secret chambers of the soul 

All blessed powers of joyful truth are met. 
Though calm and garlandless thou mayst appear, 
The world shail know thee for its crowned seer. 


Mirth in an open eye may sit as well, 
As sadness in a close and sober face ! 
In thy broad welcome, both may fitly dwell, 
Nor jostle either from its nestling-place. 
Tears, free as showers, to thee may come as blest 
As smilings, of the happy sunshine borne ; 
And cloaked up trouble, in his turn caressed, 
Be taught to look a little less forlorn! 
Thy heart-gates mighty, open either way, 
Come they to feast, or go they forth to pray.” 


However the reader may be inclined to be criti- 
eal (and perhaps he will be more inclined than 
the critic) upon these extracts—however he may 
be struck by the involutions and obscurities which 
to some extent disfigure them—he will yet be free 
to admit, that the reverence for truth, the exulta- 
tion in right, the good hope in human nature, 
which are the characteristics of this little book, 
and that the images of beauty which mingle with 
the expression of its lofty sentiment, are not cal- 
culated, when taken together, to disturb the vision 
and prophecy of such among us as are sre at 
this hour towards America, as the future land of 
freemen in all senses, and of poets in the highest 
of all. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
Recollections of Military Service in 1813, 1814, 
and 1815, through Germany, Holland and 
France ; including some details of the Battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. By Thomas Mor- 
ris, late Sergeant of the 2d Battalion of the 73d 
- aa of Foot. London: James Madden & 
0. 


As a counterpoise to the many boasts of the 
intellectual superiority of the French soldier, it 
was lately remarked, that this country produced a 
greater number of books written by men in the 
ranks, than France. The answer was most tri- 
umphant, and most humiliating to the justice and 
humanity of this country : it was, that when men 
distinguish themselves to the same extent in the 
French army, they soon cease to belong to the 
ranks, and obtain commissions. We have three 
grades in our army: the haute noblesse, who officer 
the household troops, and receive all the com- 
mands that are not given as rewards to transcen- 
dent merit; the middle classes, who receive the 
subordinate commissions in the ordinary regi- 
ments; and the third, the unhappy private, who 
knows that if he unite the science of a Marlbo- 
rough to the enthusiasm of a Wolfe, his chances 
of being rewarded by an ensign’s commission are 
about a thousand to one. The middle orders in 
the army are loud in their complaints about the 
overshadowing of the higher aristocracy ; but this 
is an outery in which we can have little sympathy, 
while the claims of meritorious services in the 
ranks, and, as a consequence, the claims of the 
country to buy such services at a remunerating 
price, are so wofully neglected. We know not, 
indeed, a more touching illustration of the cheer- 
less, hopeless destiny of the British common soldier, 
than the number of meritorious works that have 
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come from the ranks of the British army. Ex-ser- 
geant Morris is a clear and pleasing writer, though 
he tells us that he belongs to the despised class of 
Cockneys. His style, we presume, is entirely his 
own. We have no farther right to suppose that 
it has been polished by other hands, than if he had 
located his dignity Sergeant’s Inn, instead of the 
73d regiment. Lieutenant-General the Marquis 
of Londonderry will write a hundred books ere he 
can produce one written with so much good taste, 
and of which the composition will be so like that 
of a well educated man. We extract the follow- 
ing calm and sensible remarks on the subject we 
have alluded to above. 

‘* History furnishes but few instances of such en- 
tire devotion and enthusiasm, as was exhibited by 
the French soldiers towards their darling lead- 
er; even the dreadful reverses to which they 
were subjected, on their disastrous retreat from 
Russia, were not sufficient to wean their affections 
from the emperor: they were still willing to fight 
for him—to die for him. One of the old French 
guard was dangerously wounded, and attended by 
an English surgeon; who, while probing for the 
ball, endeavored to elicit from the man an ac- 
knowledgment that he was tired of his general. 
‘No, no,’ said the veteran, ‘cut on—cut deeper 
yet; and still you ll find the emperor!’ If we 
seek a reason for such extraordinary attachment, 
we shal] find it in that constant attention of Napo- 
leon to the wants and wishes of his men ; his iden- 
tity with them in all their dangers; his prompt, 
profuse, but impartial distribution of rewards ; his 
throwing open to the meanest soldier the road of 
promotion to the highest honors; so that every 
man had a strong incentive to good conduct. 
When officers were killed or disabled, the vacan- 
cies were filled up from among the men who had 
been serving, who could sympathize with their 
comrades in their dangers and privations; and 
while they had no difficulty in maintaining their 
authority, their conduct towards the men was kind 
and affectionate. No man, however elevated in 
rank or connexion, had any chance of promotion, 
but by passing through the various grades, com- 
mencing with the lowest. 

‘* But how different the practice in the British 
army !—where, as soon as vacancies occur in a 
regiment, they are filled up frequently by mere 
boys, just from school; who, though they may 
have acquired some theoretical knowledge of the 
art of war, know nothing of its practice ; and who, 
knowing nothing of the fatigues and hardships the 
men have undergone, have no kindly feeling to- 
wards them. 

** When I joined the army, I was foolish enough 
to imagine, that by good steady conduct, or by 
some daring act of bravery, I should be fortunate 
enough to gain a commission ; but I very soon dis- 
covered the fallacy of this expectation. } certainly 
have known two or three instances in which com- 
missions have been bestowed as the reward of 
merit; but such cases are ‘like angels’ visits, 
few and far between.’ Indeed, according to the 
present constitution of our army, to obtain a com- 
mission places the individual in a worse position, 
especially in what are termed the ‘crack regi- 
ments ;’ the aristocratic officers of which send 
every man to ‘ Coventry,’ who cannot, like them- 
selves, boast gentle blood, and whose private 
purse is not sufficiently-well filled to support all 
the luxuries and extravagance of the mess table. 
Besides, how is it possible, supposing a deserving 
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non-commissioned officer is promoted to a commis- 
sion in such regiments as the 10th or 11th Hus- 
sars, that he can provide his equipments, which ] 
believe, under the most economical arrangement 
amount to upwards of five hundred pounds. 

** The man who obtains a commission by merit, 
in the British army, is placed in a most unpleasant 
and unenviable position. It was reported that the 
Duke of York gave a commission to a deserving 
sergeant of the Guards, who waited on him after- 
wards, requesting to be unmade, describing the 
manner in which he was slighted by his brother 
officers, who positively refused to associate with 
him. The duke told \im to go back and take no 
notice, but he would try to alter the case. The 
colonel received orders to have the regiment 
ready, on a day named, for the duke’s inspection. 
The day came; the regiment fell in; the duke 
arrived and inspected them; and afterwards, as 
they were standing at ease, the duke called out 
the new-made-officer, and walked arm-and-arm 
with him, in front of the parade, for at least half an 
hour, the other officers looking on with the utmost 
astonishment. After the duke’s departure, the 
ex-sergeant found a marked difference in the con- 
duct of his brother officers towards him; and for 
the future they were very anxious to cultivate the 
acquaintance of an officer, who appeared to be 
such an especial favorite with the duke.”’ 

His manner of noticing a well-known incident 
in the field of Waterloo, shows that the author is, 
in his heart, every inch a soldier, and knows 
both what should be done, and what abstained 
from, by the disciplined man at arms. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 


No new narratives more attractive have yet been 
embodied in this series than the translations before 
us—The Soldier of the Foreign Legion,”’ and 
‘The Priscaers of Abd-el-Kader.’’ Next to 
listening to the veteran soldier, by a winter’s 
hearth, telling the exciting tale of his past adven- 
tures, of his ‘‘ hair-breadth scapes in the imminent 
deadly breach,’’ and seeing him 


** Shoulder his crutch, and show how fields were 
won,”’ 


is reading the rapid unvarnished narrative of the 
genuine old campaigner. Here we have a brace 
of them. Clemens Lamping, a young lieutenant 
in the Oldenburg service, who thought it better to 
be engaged on any side than inactive when fight- 
ing was going forward, went to win his spurs 
under Espartero, but coming too late, passed over 
as a volunteer to Africa, to join the new crusade 
against the infidels. In this service he remained 
for above two years, during which he made the 
discovery that the war was not quite so holy as he 
had imagined. 

The second contributor to the volume is M. De 
France, a lieutenant in the French navy, who 
suffered a captivity of five months among the 
Arabs, and whose adventures are translated in an 
abridged form. The translator is Lady Duff Gor- 
don, whose felicitous version of the Amber Witch 
of Meinhold must be familiar to many of our 
readers. The Amber Witch is a story which has 
been described as of the school of De Foe, though 
it is more closely allied to that of John Galt. The 
knowledge which the translator possesses of the 
Scottish language, and her frequent, skilful, and 
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happy use of Scottish phrases and idioms, give the 
story in its English dress an air of verisimilitude, 
for which one looks in vain even in the great 
majority of original fictions. Her new translation, 
though well executed, does not admit of this 
delightful feature, which makes Meinhold’s tale 
more resemble a native than a translated story, 
and which only requires the substitution of north- 
ern names and localities to make it completely 
Scottish. 

In the French in Algvers, Lieutenant Lamping’s 
narrative is not taken up until he is fairly in Africa. 
He was first engaged in the expedition against 
Thaza, a fortress belonging to Abd-el-Kader, on 
the borders of the desert, and afterwards in laying 
waste the plains of Chellif with fire and sword. 

** It was exactly harvest time. In order to cut 
off from the Bedouins all means of existence, it 
was of course necessary to drive away their cattle 
and to burn their corn. Before long the whole 
plain looked like a sea of fire.’’ 

This painful and exhausting duty, which sent a 
third of the troops to the hospital, being accom- 
plished, our volunteer of the Foreign Legion got 
into comfortable quarters at Coleah, and first had 
leisure to look about on the strange new country 
he had entered. 

** Coleah is a true Arab town, which stands on 
the south-eastern declivity of the Sahel range of 
mountains, in a charming little nook, and is well 
supplied with water. 

** We are only twelve leagues from Algiers and 
about three from the sea, the proximity to which 
makes the place extremely healthy. The constant 
sea-breeze renders the heat even of this season 
quite tolerable. 

** At our feet is stretched the vast plain of the 
Metidja, bounded by the blue hills of the lesser 
Atlas range. We are quartered in a fortified 
camp outside the town, onasmall eminence which 
commands it. Of course, all the gates of the town 
and the market-place are guarded by our troops. 
My leisure hours, which, indeed, are not too 
many, are generally passed in sauntering about 
the streets. 

** The inhabitants of Coleah are pure descendants 
of the Moors, and still retain some traces of their 
former confinement ; you must not confound them 
with the Bedouins and Kabyles, who always have 
been, and still are, the lowest in point of civiliza- 
tion. I have nowhere found the Arab so polished 
and so attractive as at Coleah, not even at Algiers 
and Oran; in those towns their intercourse with 
the French has called forth all their rapacity, and 
spoiled the simplicity of their manners. It is a 
remarkable fact, that in all these towns near the 
sea the Spanish language is still spoken, of course 
in a most corrupt dialect; a proof that some con- 
nexion with Spain has constantly existed—often, 
no doubt, a very reluctant one on their parts: as 
in the reign of Charles V., who conquered great 
part of this coast. To me this is very welcome, 
as it enables me to talk with the Arabs. * * * 

‘* All my spare time is passed in the Arab coffee- 
house, the resort of the fashion and aristocracy of 
Coleah, and I have already succeeded in making 
some acquaintances. I have even obtained marks 
of evident goodwill from them by my earnest and 
sympathizing attention to their singers and story- 
tellers, who never fail to attend the best coffee- 
houses. 

** The clerk of the Hakim My chief magistrate) 
is a great friend of mine. He is an exceedingly 
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well-informed man, and with you he would be 
called ‘Mr. Secretary.’ He knows the whole 
Koran by heart, besides a host of Persian poems. 

‘* Like every man of sense he is exceedingly 
modest, lamenting his ignorance, and inquiring 
diligently into our European habits and manners.”’ 

The Hakim administered justice in a very sum- 
mary way, the bastinado saving that world of talk 
and investigation which delays its progress in 
European states. Lieutenant Lamping obtained 
considerable knowledge of native manners while at 
Coleah, though there may be little that is quite 
novel in his descriptions to diligent readers of 
travels. The Hakim of Coleah appears to have 
been a favorite with him; and he is indeed a fine 
specimen of the Arab noble. 

** The Hakim belongs to the family of the Emir, 
and is very rich: the sheath and handle of his 
yataghan are of pure gold, and his horses the 
finest I ever saw. He is the ideal of a noble 
Arab—terrible to his enemies, hospitable and mu- 
nificent to his friends, and especially charitable to 
the poor. I have seen him during the great fast, 
when the Mahomedans may eat nothing till after 
sunset, call together some thirty beggars every 
evening before his door, bring them food, and 
wait upon them himself, with the help of his three 
grown-up sons. 

** The beggars feasted upon kuskussu (porridge 
made with barley meal) and baked mutton, with 
great dignity and grace; and when they were 
satisfied they rose, kissed the Hakim on the shoul- 
ders and cheeks, and departed. The most contra- 
dictory qualities are often united in the Arab 
nature—harshness and benevolence, cruelty and 
generosity, rapacity and munificence: we should 
beware how we condemn them without further 
knowledge of their character, and we must on no 
account measure them by our Christian and Euro- 
pean standard. 

“The great fast of the Mahomedans, which 
lasts forty days, began a fewdaysago. During all 
this time the Arabs eat nothing during the whole 
day, and are especially enjoined by the Prophet to 
be constant in devotion and to give freely to the 
poor :—and the Arab is a very strict observer of 
all his religious duties. Three times a day, at the 
hours of sunrise, mid-day, and sunset, the loud 
voice of the marabout, or priest, is heard from the 
minaret of the mosque, summoning the faithful to 
prayer. 

‘* The moment the Arab hears the call of the 
marabout he throws himself upon the earth, 
wherever he may chance to be, and touches the 
ground with his brow, then rising again, he 
stretches his arms toward heaven, with his face 
turned in the direction of Mecca. His white flow- 
ing bernouse and his long beard give him a vener- 
able and patriarchal air. Thus, surely, did Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob worship their God. The 
Arab has no hesitation in performing his devotions 
in the presence of the crowd, and is totally withiout 
either the false shame or the religious hypocrisy 
of an European. 

* * * «The Arab is great and admirable at 
the hour of death. I have seen many Arabs die, 
but never did I see one beg his life or utter any 
unmanly complaint. When his hour is come, he 
recommends his soul to Mahomed, and dies.’’ 

The women naturally attract some of the atten- 
tion of the volunteer, and we gladly follow him 
over one native threshold, which in those Jax 
times he was permitted to cross. 
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‘* The fair sex is not altogether fair here, at least 
in my opinion. No one can deny that the Arab 
women have graceful figures and regular features, 
but they want those essential requisites of pags | 
—a soul and individual expression. ‘They are all 
exactly alike, and their faces express but two 
passions—love and hate ; all nicer shades of feel- 
ing are wanting. How, indeed, would it be pos- 
sible for them to acquire intellectual or bodily 
cultivation, when the greater part of their time is 
spent seated cross-legged grinding corn in a hand- 
mill, or asleep? 

** The married women are seldom seen out of their 
houses, and then only closely veiled. ‘The young 
girls, on the contrary, are to be found every morn- 
ing at sunrise outside the gate of the town, stand- 
ing by the fountain, at which they assemble with 
stone jars on their shoulders, to fetch water for 
the day’s consumption. This truly eastern scene 
cajls to mind Rebecca at the well, drawing water 
for her father’s flocks. 

‘Ifa stranger asks a daughter of the town to 
give him a draught of water, (a/ma,) the maiden 
reaches him the jar with a kindly nod ; but when 
he has slaked his thirst she pours away the remain- 
der, and draws fresh water, for the lips of the: 
infidel have polluted it. 

‘*The Arab women wear a white woollen gar- 
ment confined under the breast by a girdle, and a 
white cloth twisted round the head. Their orna- 
ments generally consist in rings in their ears and 
on their ankles, which are invariably naked. One 
cannot deny the efficiency of this graceful manner 
of calling attention to the beauty of their feet, 
which are truly exquisite. These rings, among 
women of the lower class, are of silver; among 
those of the higher class, (and here, as in every 
other country, there are distinctions of class,) they 
are of gold. 

** A few days ago my friend Ben Jussuf invited 
me to go with him to his house. I, of course, 
seized with joy this opportunity of seeing him in 
his domestic circle. 

** He knocked at the door, which is invariably 
kept shut by day and by night in all Arab houses : 
a woman shortly appeared and inquired who was 
there; at Ben Jussuf’s answer the door was 
opened, but when the woman saw me with her 
husband she instantly concealed her face, and was 
about to run away; my friend, however, com- 
manded her to remain. She was his wife; and 
besides her he had two others, who were seated 
cross-legged in the court, one of them grinding 
corn in a hand-mill, the other combing the hair of 
a boy about five or six years old. I should have 

uessed them all three to be at least forty, but 

en Jussuf assured me that they were all under 
five-and-twenty ; their faces and figures were 
withered, and the bloom of youth quite gone, 
their eyes alone still retained their fire. At 
twenty the Arab women begin to fade, and at 
thirty they are old matrons. 

‘¢ They all seemed to live in perfect harmony, 
and the manner of the women towards their lord 
and master was obliging even to servility. To 
judge by appearances, it must be easier to keep 

ouse with three wives than with one; perhaps 
the rule ‘ divide et impera’ holds good in love as 
well as in politics. I must however confess that 
I do not envy the Mahomedan gentlemen their 
frigid joys; nor do they seem to find much satis- 
faction in them themselves. 

‘*The women here are mere slaves; of that 
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chivalrous homage paid by the Spanish Moors to 
their women no traces are left save in the songs 
and poems of the Arabs. 

‘* The children are educated by women up to their 
seventh year.” 


ARAB COFFEE-HOUSES. 


‘* All Arabs of any education or wealth assemble 
at the coffee-house. ‘To them it supplies the place 
of theatres and concerts, balls and tea-parties. 
There they spend the whole day, sometimes 
staying till past midnight. The coffee-house, 
like almost all other houses in the south, is built 
round a square court paved with white marble, 
in the middle of which plays a fountain. Round 
the court are two rows of pillars supporting the 
women’s apartments; the rooms all look into the 
court: on the outside nothing is to be scen but 
high dismal walls; for the Arab does not choose 
that inquisitive eyes should peer into his holy of 
tholies. 

‘*The vine or ivy is generally trained up the 
‘house so as to shade the whole court, and keep out 
‘the oppressive rays of thesun. Under this natural 
rareade the sons of Ishmael sit on soft carpets, 
‘lazily splashing with their naked feet in the water 
which flows from the fountain over the marble 
‘floor. 

‘*Here they imbibe coffee, sherbet, songs, and 
tales: in short, it is a foretaste of Paradise. ‘The 
-coffee is not bad, only that they drink it black, and 
‘have the bad taste to reckon the grounds the best 
part of the coffee. Before the slave hands one the 
-cup, he stirs it with a reed, for fear the dregs should 
“sink to the bottom. 

‘* The Arab is a passionate lover of music and 
‘poetry : the coffee-houses, are, therefore, never 
without their poets and story-tellers. Their songs 
‘are monotonous, and they hie oe them with 
the mandoline, as in Andalusia. Coleah possesses 
‘the best story-teller and singer in all Africa; so 
‘celebrated for the melody of his voice as to be 
‘called the second Hafiz. 

‘*T must confess that fame has not said too much 
‘in his favor. His name is Sofi; at the age of 
‘thirteen he had the misfortune to lose a leg in an 
encounter with the Hadjutes, and since that time 
the has devoted himself entirely to singing and 
poetry. I never saw an Arab whose countenance 
wore so noble an expression, or whose features so 
clearly reflected the feelings of his soul. He does 
not usually come to the coffee-house till after sun- 
-set : as soon as he is seated the Arabs place them- 
sselves in a half-circle round him, with their eyes 
attentively fixed upon him. After striking a few 
motes on the mandoline, he began one day to recite 
a ballad of the great deeds and of the downfall of 
the Moorish kings. It was always the same 
measure, the same tune, sung now in a louder, 
now in a lower tone, and one would have expected 
its monotony to weary the hearers; but not so, 
the longer one jistened the more fascinating it 
became. First he sang the conquest of Spain, the 
battle of Xeres, and the death of Don Rodrigo. 
He then struck the cords of the mandoline more 
loudly, and sang the victories of Abd-el-Rahman, 
and the pomp and glory of Cordova, till the eyes 
of his hearers glistened. By slow degrees the 
notes became softer, and his voice trembled as he 
sang the death of the Abencerrages, and the 
shameful flight of Boabdil, the last king of Grana- 
da. The sounds of his mandoline died away, the 


Arabs hung their heads upon their breasts, and the 
pipes fell from their hands. 


IN ALGIERS. 


“The unfeigned grief of the Moors touched me 
to the heart. I told my friend Ben Jussuf, whe 
sat next to me, that I had visited the scenes of 
their former greatness, the palace of their kings— 
the Alhambra, and the mosque of Cordova, the 
Kaaba of the west. 

** Scarcely had he told this to the others, when 
anf crowded round me, begging me to tell all I 
had seen, and I thus became an involuntary story- 
teller, with Ben Jussuf for my interpreter. I gave 
them an account of the grandeur and beauty of the 
mosque of Cordova, its thirteen hundred columns, 
and the tombs of their kings. I described to them 
the Alhambra, the marble lions who keep watch 
at the palace gates, the splendid hall where the 
Abencerrages held their feasts, and where they 
were barbarously murdered. I told them that I 
myself had seen the traces of their noble blood, 
which time itself had been unable to efface from 
the polished marble floor. 

‘* Overcome by the remembrance of the tragical 
fate of their most heroic race, the Arabs covered 
their faces with their bernouses. ‘ Young man,’ 
said the Hakim, kissing my forehead, ‘ thank the 
Prophet that he hath vouchsafed to thee the sight 
of these marvels.’ 

** After a pause the Hakim said, ‘ Friend Sofi, 
know you not some pleasant story which may dis- 
sipate the eet one € of Gur comrades, who still 
sit with drooping heads?’ and Sofi, without fur- 
ther entreaty, began the following tale. 

“«* Far beyond Milianah, on the banks of the 
Mina, there once lived an Emir, on whom Allah 
had bestowed every blessing. His life was pure 
and blameless. He gave the fourth part of all he 
possessed to the poor, and the hour of prayer was 
more welcome to him than the hour of feasting,’ ”’ 
Seas ° © 9 8 

This tale has a fine moral. We are not sure 
but that the lieutenant, like many of his readers, 
has a warmer sympathy with the brave Kabyles, 
who unceasingly descended from the mountains to 
annoy or attack the invaders, than with the French 
under whom he served. Having given an account 
of a furious attack made at Dschigeli by the 
Kabyles, which compelled the French to retire 
within their walls and ditches, after some of their 
number had been killed and wounded, he thus 
proceeds :— 

“* A few days ago they attacked us with unusual 
fury and pertinacity. Some time before sunrise 
we saw a large party of Kabyles coming down 
from the mountains; as far as the eye could reach 
the place swarmed with white bernouses. Every 
blockhouse was attacked at the same moment. 
Our well-directed fire was insufficient to keep off 
an enemy which pressed upon us in dense masses, 
and in a moment they were close under the walls. 
Here they could no longer do us any damage with 
their shots; but in their rage they threw huge 
atones over the walls upon our heads. We made 
a rapid retreat into our blockhouses, and barri- 
eadoed the doors. In one moment the rs re 
climbed the outer walls, and attempted in their 
blind fury to storm the blockhouses. Some of 
them tried, but in vain, to throw the cannon over 
the walls; and they now had the worst of the 
fight. 

a The half of our party who were in the upper 
story removed a plank, which was left loose for the 
purpose, and poured their fire down upon the 
heads of the Kabyles, while some cannoneers who 
were with us threw a number of hand-grenades, 





of which we had good store, among them. This 
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was rather more than they could bear, and they 
dispersed in all directions, yelling fearfully ; they, 
however, carried off their dead and wounded, for 
the Mohamedan never leaves his comrades in the 
hands of the foe. 

** They did not repeat their visit for several days 
after this. 

‘‘The Kabyles, who are a strong and coura- 
geous race, inhabit fixed dwellings, and employ 
themselves in agriculture as well as in cattle 
breeding. They always fight on foot, armed with 
a yataghan and a long rifle, which will carry 
almost as far as our wall pieces. 

‘* They hardly ever attack by night, for one of 
the precepts of the Koran is—neither to wander 
nor to wage war by night, and this they pretty 
scrupulously obey ; and indeed they are altogether 
far better Mohamedans than we are Christians. 

‘*T need not add that on these occasions every 
one does his duty, for each fights for that which 
he most values, namely, his head. He who falls 
into the hands of the Kabyles is born under no 
lucky planet—his head is instantly cut off, and 
borne away as a trophy. 

‘*The commandant marched up into the moun- 
tains one night with the whole garrison, to chastise 
the Kabyles for their insolence. We started at 
midnight, under the guidance of some Arabs who 
knew the country, and marched without stopping 
and in deep silence, up hill and down dale, until 
just before daybreak, when the crowing of cocks 
and the baying of dogs gave us notice that we were 
close upon a tribe. e were ordered to halt, and 
two companies with a few field-pieces were left 
behind on an eminence. 

** After a short rest we started again, and the 
first glimmer of light showed the huts of the tribe 
straight before us. An old Kabyle was at that 
moment going out with a pair of oxen to plough ; 
as soon as he saw us he uttered a fearful how] and 
fled, but a few well-directed shots brought him 
down. In one moment the grenadiers and volt- 
geurs, who were in advance, broke through the 
hedge of prickly pear, which generally surrounds 
a Kabyle village, and the massacre began. Strict 
orders had been given to kill all the men, and only 
to take the women and children prisoners ; for we 
followed the precept of ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.’ 

‘* A few men only reeled half awake out of their 
huts, but most of them still lay fast asleep; not 
one escaped death. The women and children 
rushed, howling and screaming, out of their burn- 
ing huts in time to see their husbands and brothers 
butchered. One young woman with an infant at 
her breast started back at the sight of strange men, 
exclaiming, ‘Mohamed! Mohamed!’ and ran 
into her burning hut. Some soldiers sprang for- 
ward to save her, but the roof had already fallen 
in, and she and her child perished in the flames. 

‘* We then returned with our booty, and it was 
high time, for other tribes of Kabyles came flock- 
ing together from every side, attracted by the noise. 
We were forced to retreat in such haste that we 
left the greater part of the cattle behind. The fire 
of the companies we had stationed in our rear with 
the field-pieces at last gained us time to breathe. 
We, however, had but few killed and wounded. 

**A few days after, a deputation was sent by 
the survivors with proposals for the exchange of 
the women and children against cattle, which was 
accepted. It is a point of honor with the Kabyles 
not to leave their women and children in the ene- 
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my’s hands. They most conscientiously ransomed 
even the old women, whom we would willingly 
have given them gratis. * * * 

““The day before yesterday we had a hot en- 
counter with the Kabyles, after a fashion truly 
Homeric, in defence of our oxen. Our company 
was ordered to escort the cattle, which are nume- 
rous, to the water. 

‘The incessant heat had already dried up all 
the fountains and springs within the line of the 
blockhouses, so that we were forced to drive the 
cattle beyond it to a stream which flows from the 
mountains, and never fails. We advanced as usual 
en tiralleurs to cover the watering place ; but we 
had scarcely reached the further side of the stream 
when we were greeted on all sides by yells and 
bullets. The Kabyles had hidden themselves in 
the brushwood close by, and occupied an eminence 
opposite to us. In order to make use of our 
strongest weapon, the bayonet, which is much 
dreaded by the Kabyles, we advanced up the hill 
with level bayonets, and took it at the first attack. 
But scarce had we reached the top when we 
received a heavy fire from all sides, the Kabyles 
having surrounded us in a semicircle. In a mo- 
ment we had several killed and wounded, and 
were forced to retreat faster than we had advanced, 
the Kabyles pressing furiously on our rear. The 
commanding officer exclaimed, ‘ Sauvez les bies- 
sés! Sauvez les blessés !” 

‘* A non-commissioned officer close beside me 
had been shot through the jaw ; he had completely 
lost his senses, and was reeling round and round 
like a drunken man. I seized him under the arm, 
and dragged him towards the nearest blockhouse 
into which the company retreated. We were the 
very last, and the Kabyles yelled wildly close 
behind us, while their bullets whistled in our ears ; 
I was not hit, however, and succeeded in bringing 
my charge safely home, conscious of having done 
my duty as a soldier and asa man. We had but 
just reached the blockhouse when the Commandant 
Superieur came up with a reinforcement of several 
companies, and sent us all out again to rescue the 
cattle, which by this time had all but fallen into 
the enemy’s hands. The beasts were so deeply 
engaged in the noble occupation of drinking that it 
was almost impossible to remove them from the 
spot. 

me We now repulsed the Kabyles, and at length 
the horsemen succeeded in driving off the cattle. 
After this we came to a sort of tacit understanding 
with the enemy to leave each other in peace at the 
stream, for they too had to water their cattle there, 
and might have been seriously incommoded by us 
from the blockhouse. 

‘* This was my first battle in the open field, and 
I cannot say that it made much impression upon 
me. My imagination had pictured the terrors of 
the scene so vividly to me that the reality fell far 
short of it.” 

Such are fair specimens of this animated and 
truthful narrative ; and such is the war waged in 
1840 for the conquest of Algiers. This was not 
the last attack of the Kabyles to which the volun- 
teer was a witness. He afterwards got to the city 
of Algiers, with its strangely mixed population 
and singular architecture. We can give but one 
feature of this picture :— 

‘*The habits of the Jews differ but little from 
those of the Arabs, and one may still perceive that 
they are children of the same forefather. But the 
sons of Ishmael now seem disposed to consider 
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themselves as the lawful descendants of Abraham, 
and to treat the Jews as bastards. The Jews are 
distinguishable from the Arabs by their gayer 
clothes, and the unveiled faces of their women. 
The Jewesses are far more beautiful than the Arab 
women, because they are not treated as mere 
domestic animals, and therefore have an air of 
greater refinement. Their dress is simple, but 
pleasing, usually a blue or brown garment confined 
under the breast with a girdle; their long black 
hair is held together by a circlet of gold or silver, 
or by a ribbon; their arms and feet are bare. 
Their deep jet-black eyes are wonderfully beauti- 
ful ; and though their intense brilliancy is some- 
what softened by the long silken eye-lashes, yet 
wo to him who looks too deeply into them. * * * 

‘* After satisfying my curiosity here, I went into 
the lower town, and on turning down a fresh street, 
I was met by the sound of a mandoline and of 
singing, accompanied by peals of laughter, which 
issued from the second story of one of the houses ; 
the songs were Arab, the laughter might be Arab, 
French, or German, I knew not which, but, at all 
events, it was most hearty. Of course I walked 
in, ascended the stairs, and found myself in the 
midst of a mixed company of Arabs, Jews, 
Frenchmen, and Italians, all seated together on 
cushions against the walls of a spacious room. 

**On a sort of platform near the window sat two 
Arabs singing, with two Arab girls beside them 
accompanying their songs on the mandoline. They 
were at that moment singing a love song, the con- 
stant burden of which was, ‘ Nanina;’ the whole 
company was in the most joyous mood. Every 
man had one or more bottles of wine before him, 
and it seemed as if they had all drunk repeated 
bumpers. I was astonished at this wonderful 
advance in civilization and good fellowship. On 
either side of me, I saw Arabs filled with wine, 
and Arab women with unveiled faces, returning 
the wanton glances of Christians with still more 
wanton eyes. ‘Truly this change does honor to 
the French. 

**T sat down by an Arab soldier of the French 
allied cavalry, whose burning cheek betrayed that 
he had transgressed the commandment of the 
Prophet. He immediately drank to me in the 
most familiar manner, saying, with a laugh, 
* Scherap bueno, jaule.’ (The wine is good, com- 
rade.) ‘Bueno,’ answered I, for it was generous 
Spanish wine, such as is chiefly drunk here. He 
then asked me, in broken French, whether the wo- 
men of Europe were equal to its wine. As in 
duty bound, I answered in the affirmative ; and 
deseribed to him the charms and the excellence of 
my countrywomen, until my Arab friend seemed 
well inclined to visit Europe. But when I told 
him that Allah bestowed but one wife on us Earo- 
peans, he shook his head, saying, ‘ Macasch.’ 
(Nay, nay.)”’ 

Some idea of the military operations of the 
French may be obtained from the side glances 
afforded by the narrative; but to us this does not 
"— its most interesting feature. 

. A. De France, with the narrative of his cap- 
tivity, occupies much more of the volume than the 
Oldenburg lieutenant; nor have we read any nar- 
rative of the kind that either gives more informa- 
tion, or has more power over the reader’s feelings, 
since that of Lieutenant Eyre and Lady Sale. 
Here the principal personage, the central figure, is 
ever Abd-el-Kader, occupying the ground of Ma- 
hommed Akbar Khan in the perilous adventures of 
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our captive countrymen in Affghanistan. But the 
comparison of the Arab with the fierce Affghan is 
greatly to the advantage of the former. When 
snatched away a prisoner, by the dash of an Arab 
party, the Frenchman appears to have been in 
awful trepidation. He was carried to Ab-el- 
Kader’s camp, and, for a part of the way, some- 
what in the fashion of Mazeppa’s ride, and, as ‘‘a 
dog of a Christian,”’ suffered many indignities. 
The camp was then close to the town of Kaala. 

‘* Abd-el-Kader’s camp stood in a grove of fig- 
trees, on the road from iécoare to Mostaganem, 
and the tracks of the wheels of the French artillery 
were still visible in the very midst of it. On ar- 
riving at the first tent my guards forced me to dis- 
mount, and in a moment I was surrounded by a 
host of Arabs of every age and both sexes, shout- 
ing and screaming, ‘Son of dog,’ ‘ Dog of a Chris- 
tian,’ ‘Cut off his head,’ &c., with the usual ac- 
companiment of blows and spitting. 

** Presently the chaous came to my rescue, and 
by dint of vigorous blows, they at last succeeded 
in delivering me from the hands of these savages, 
and conducted me to Abd-el-Kader’s tent. My 
first reception in the camp had not been of a kind 
fitted to dispel the fears with which I went into 
his presence. But as soon as Abd-el-Kader saw 
the pallor of my face, he smiled, and motioned me 
to sit, saying, ‘ As long as thou art with me fear 
neither insult nor ill usage.’ 

‘* Imboldened by this gracious reception, I asked 
him for something to drink, as, thanks to my 
guards, I had not drank since the day before. 
Abd-el-Kader immediately ordered me to be con- 
ducted to the tent which served as a storehouse, 
and there I received a melon, some grapes, white 
bread, and water. The melon was so good, the 
water so cool, and Abd-el-Kader’s manner had 
been so humane, that my hopes and my appetite 
revived. Afier devouring the melon and drinking 
a whole jar of water, I was again led into the sul- 
tan’s presence. His tent is the most magnificent 
in the camp ; it is thirty feet long and eleven feet 
high ; the inside is lined with hangings of various 
colors, covered with arabesques and crescents, in 
red, blue, green, and yellow. * * * * * * 

‘*T will now endeavor to describe a man of 
whom at present very little is known. From all 
that I had heard, I expected to find a bloodthirsty 
barbarian, always ready to cut off heads: my ex- 
pectations were false indeed. 

** Abd-el-Kader is twenty-eight ro of age, 
and very small ; his face is long and deadly pale, 
his large black eyes are soft and languishing, his 
movth smal] and delicate, and his nose rather 
aquiline ; his beard is thin, but jet black, and he 
wears a small mustachio, which gives a martial 
character to his soft and delicate face, and becomes 
him vastly. His hands are small and exquisitely 
formed, and his feet equally beautiful; the care he 
takes of them is quite coquettish : he is constantly 
washing them, and paring and filing his nails with 
a small knife with a beautifully-carved mother-of- 
pearl handle, which he holds all the while as he 
sits crouching on his cushions with his toes clasped 
between his fingers. 

‘* His dress is distinguished by the most studied 
simplicity ; there is not a vestige of gold or em- 
broidery on any part of it. He wears a shirt of 
very fine linen, the seams of which are covered 
with a silk braid terminating in a small silk tassel. 
Over the shirt is a haick, and over the haick two 
white bernouses; the uppermost garment is a 
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black bernouse. A few silk tassels are the only 
ornaments about his dress; he wears no arms in 
his girdle, his head is shaved, and covered by 
three or four skull-caps one within the other, over 
which he draws the hood of his bernouse. 

** Abd-el-Kader’s father, who died about two 
years ago, was a marabout called Mahadin, who, 
by means of his fortune, his intelligence, and his 
character for sanctity, had acquired very great 
fame and influence among the Arabs.”’ 

The Sultan continued to be much kinder to his 
prisoners than were those about him. He had 
generous qualities which are rarely found among 
his countrymen, and tastes differing essentially from 
theirs. 

‘* The Sultan is said to be a most tender hus- 
band; and his conduct proves the truth of the 
report, for he has not a single concubine. His 
wife is very pretty: her tall, slender figure is seen 
to great advantage under the graceful folds of her 
haick, which is girded round her middle with a red 
worsted cord. The Arabs usually like large fat 
women, but Abd-el-Kader’s taste is different. 
Though often absent from his wife for three or 
four months at a time, his attachment to her re- 
mains unchanged. Even from the banks of the 
Ouet Mina he frequently sent her presents of fruit, 
butter, honey, and other rarities. He has had 
one daughter by her; and though it was asserted 
that she was delivered of a boy on the very day on 
which the French entered Mascara, I do not believe 
it; for if Abd-el-Kader really had a son I am sure 
the Arabs would have told me so. During the 
night the thirty negroes keep watch round the 
tent, that nothing may disturb the repose of Abd- 
el-Kader and his wife; and during their absence 
from the camp, a guard of foot-soldiers supplies 
their place around ihe Sultan’s tent.’’ 

There are many piquant small traits in the his- 
tory of the captivity, which establish to what 
nation the author belongs; and the entire narra- 
tive is full of interest and entertainment; a really 
pleasant, as well as valuable addition to popular 
books of travels. 
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[Tue principle of protection, by high duties, does 
not appear to be held by any leading politicians in 
the British parliament. Bearing in mind that the 
electoral body is so constituted as to give the agri- 
cultural interest a very great preponderance over 
all other classes, the following sketch of a recent 
debate appears to be decisive of the question—the 
corn laws are to give way. So far as American 
interests are concerned, this has been practically 
done already, by the admission into Canada, and 
thence into England, of our bread stuffs at a very 
low rate of duty. 

We copy from Bell’s Messenger of 31st May. 
Lord Harwick was disposed to go much further 
than Lord John Russell.] 

According to the notice given before the holi- 
days, that on the 26th of May, Lord John Russell 
would introduce nine resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the house, under which resolutions he 
would take a general view of the actual state of 
the country, under the four heads of ‘ Protective 
Duties,”’ ‘‘ Parochial Settlement,’’ ‘ Coloniza- 
tion,” and the ‘* Education of the Poor,” these 
resolutions were introduced on Monday evening, 
and one of the fullest houses of the session assem- 
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bled to receive and discuss them. As the present 
extraordinary relation of the two political parties 
is such as almost to confuse and confound them 
into one, like tin and led melting together in the 
same crucible, the two metals having no other ap- 
parent difference than that the one is a kind of thin 
stratum or lamina of the other, the greatest inter- 
est was excited to see and hear the result of a de- 
bate in which there was to be a conflict without 
opposition, and a division of votes without any 
difference of opinion. The nine resolutions were 
accordingly proposed, and the conservative party 
listened with an anxious and painful anxiety which 
we have seldom seen on other occasions ; not, in- 
deed, so much as regarded the mere single result 
of the division, but most anxiously as respected 
the language and sentiments which might fall 
from Sir R. Peel during the debate. In plain 
words, an opinion was very generally current, and 
we think one very well founded, that everything 
is verging towards a coalition of Sir R. Peel and 
his immediate adherents, the gentlemen now bear- 
ing office, with Lord John Russell and the whig 
party 3 and it was thence expected that Sir R. 

eel would so enlarge the expression of his own 
new free-trade principles in the course of the de- 
bate, as still further to advance this very forward 
wooing and courtship of an opposite party now 
almost won into wedlock. If he should not in- 
deed fully ‘* pop’’ the question, it was at least 
imagined that his words would be so significant, 
that the ring might be ordered and the wedding- 
cake prepared. 

It is evident, indeed, that Lord John himself 
concurred in these expectations of the tory mem- 
bers of the house, and that he is of the same will- 
ing mind, as regards this coalition, with Sir R. 
Peel himself. ‘‘ Let not these gentlemen,’’ he 
said, addressing himself to Sir J. Tyrell and the 
agricultural members, ‘‘let them not imagine, 
that if they should propose a vote of a want of 
confidence in her majesty’s ministers, that I should 
support it. What I have now to consider is, how 
I can best carry out the measures which are con- 
formable to my own principles, the leading prin- 
ciples of the whig party. Now I know that the 
best present mode of carrying out these principles 
is to leave the present party in power, and thus to 
leave all measures founded on these principles to 
be proposed and carried out by the right honorable 
baronet. I will not, indeed, dispute, but fully ad- 
mit, that there is some justice in the other com- 
plaint of the member for Essex (Sir J. Tyrell,) 
that he had expected a very different line of con- 
duct from the language of Sir R. Peel whilst in 
opposition ; that the uniform tenor of the lan- 
guage of the right honorable baronet was then in 
favor of protection, and against the principles of 
free trade.”’ 

The reader will be here pleased to observe with 
some attention the words, ‘‘ the language of Sir 
R. Peel whilst in opposition."” Coming from the 
mouth of Lord John Russell, what was this but to 
say that Sir R. Peel is in opposition no longer ; 
that he is now a part, a section, and division, of 
Lord John’s own whig party, and that he should 
have his confidence and codperation as such ; that 
he would trust him to carry out all the whig 
measures, and would continue to support him as 
the best and most effectual instrument of carrying 
out and accomplishing the whig system? But, 
what is still more to the purpose, is not this the 
true and actual state of parties? With the single 





exception of the existing corn-law, that of the 
sliding scale instead of the fixed duty, and even 
the principle upon which this protection rests 
almost daily denounced by Sir R. Peel himself, 
and every session practically limited, what is the 
present system of Sir R. Peel, but a succession of 
whig measures, and all of them carried out against 
his own party by the aid and codperation of the 
whigst Has he not effectually rebuilt the totter- 
ing and dilapidated edifice of the whig party? 
Has he not retinited all its fragments, and given it 
a strength and union which it has never possessed 
since its dissolution under Lord Melbourne? In 
brief words, under a conservative leader, are we 
not now in the full career of whig principles 
carried out into practice ; and when Sir R. Peel 
has already thrown overboard so many of his 
former avowed principles, and understood pro- 
fessions and engagements, is it reasonably to be 
expected that he will long suffer himself to be 
hampered, as he now obviously considers it, by 
his remaining obligations to the agricultural inter- 
est! We have ourselves not a moment's depend- 
ence upon Sir R. Peel for anything connected 
with the religion and existing institutions of the 
country. He is a disciple of liberalism at heart, 
and is only using the conservative party to the ex- 
tent of the value of their votes, to keep him in 
power. In the first bad harvest and high price of 
corn under scarcity he will abandon the agricul- 
turists, and adopt the system of free trade in its 
fullest extent. There will then be a coalition and 
a division of offices between whigs and tories, and 
we shall see a state of confusion for which too 
many of us are but little prepared. 

But that we may not appear to do injustice to 
Sir R. Peel, let us look to his own speech, and to 
the summary of his own principles with which he 
concluded the debate. 

**T have been pursuing,’’ he says, ‘‘ a cautious 
and gradual course for the abolition of protective 
duties, and I think that this object’’ (observe, the 
abolition of protective duties) ‘‘ will be most success- 
fully obtained by pursuing such cautious and grad- 
ual course. In the ptirsuit of this cautious and grad- 
ual course, the government, according to Sir J. 
Tyrell, has, indeed, forfeited the confidence of the 
agricultural interest. I do not, indeed, know 
whether Sir J. Tyrell is authorized to speak as the 
organ of this interest, but if it be so, I will still 
not purchase back the confidence of this interest 
by uttering the slightest expression of repentance 
for the course which I have pursued. It has been 
further said that the government has Jost the con- 
fidence of its supporters without gaining that of 
its opponents; but to this, also, 1 have to repeat, 
that be it so or not, I will not utter one expression 
of regret for having proposed the measures which 
have brought on this want of confidence.” 

Indeed, nothing could be more extraordinary 
than the spectacle which the house of commons 
exhibited, on Wednesday night, whilst Sir R. Peel 
was speaking. It was at once curious and amus- 
ing to observe the eagerness with which he alter- 
nately addressed himself to the two actual sections 
of his party ; to the whige under Lord John Rus- 
sell, and to the agricultural members and inde- 
pendent conservatives (independent, we mean, of 
office) under Sir J. Tyrell. Turning to his whig 
allies, he professed his concurrence in all the lead- 
ing principles of that respectable portion of his 
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fully admit,’’ he says, ‘‘ all the principles involved 
in your second and third resolutions.’”” Now ob- 
serve, first, that these are the very words of Sir R. 
Peel ; and secondly, Jet us read the two resolu- 
tions, which Sir R. Peel so fully admits. They 
also are verbatim as follows :— 

Second Resolution,—‘t That those laws which 

impose duties usually called protective, tend to 
impair the efficiency of labor, to restrict the free 
interchange of commodities, and to impose on the 
people unnecessary taxation." 
hird Resolution,—‘t That the present corn-law 
tends to check improvements in agriculture, pro- 
duces uncertainty in all farming speculations, and 
holds out to the owners and occupiers of land pros- 
pects of especial advantages which it fails to se- 
cure,”” 
Such are the two resolutions to the prineiples 
of which, Sir Robert Peel says, he fully accedes. 
He next turns to Sir J. Tyrell, and adds the words 
which we have above quoted in our preceding ex- 
tract. Again, we say, how can the conservative 
members in the house retain their confidence in 
this man? how are they justified in any expecta- 
tion that he will retain the corn-laws against the 
first difficulty which he may encounter? He, 
indeed, never makes a speech in the house upon 
the subject in which he does not repeat his princi- 
ples of free trade ; and in which he does not assert 
his own concurrence with Lord John Russell, 
that ‘* all protective duties are in themselves evils,”’ 
and only admits, in favor of their tolerated and 
temporary continuance, ‘‘ that the retrocession 
from any such course requires the utmost consider- 
ation.”” Observe that these were Sir Robert’s 
very words in the debate on Wednesday, and ob- 
serve also the following passage, which we also 
give in his own words—‘'I believe that success 
will ultimately be better attained by a due con- 
sideration,” &c. Success in what? why, in the 
total abolition of this system of protective duties, 
both as regards corn and all commodities what- 
ever. 

It is true that he says, that the mighty interests 
concerned require and merit a due consideration. 
But then the term he uses, *‘ success,’’ and the 
only possible meaning of that word, the total abo- 
lition of the corn-law, and all other protective 
duties whatever, necessarily runs over the whole 
sentence, and exhibits beyond all question what is 
passing in his mind, namely, his meditated total 
abolition of the protective system altogether, both 
as regards corn and all commodities and manufac- 
tures. Indeed, in the very next sentence, he gives 
it this express meaning himself, when, turning to 
Lord John Russell, he says, ‘‘ At any rate, we 
have gone thus far.’’ 

Such is Sir R. Peel as regards the corn-law ; 
and addressing ourselves to our own immediate 
friends, the conservative party, and particularly 
to the agricultural gentlemen, we must again say, 
ean you trust such a man? Has not the time ar- 
rived, in which, as regards your own interests, it 
becomes necessary for you to consider what you 
may reasonably expect of him under any change 
of seasons, ad not only under a change of seasons, 
but under any of those fortuitous events, which 
may daily be cast up under the shifting cireum- 
stances of men and new excitements of the public 
mind? In a word, is it not now time for every 
section of the conservative party to look around 
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From the United Service Journal. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Ir is gratifying to observe, in every new edition 
of the Duke of Wellington’s Dispatches, a proof 
of the good sense of the people which has caused 
so great a demand for them, and of the diligence 
of the editor in continually searching about, and 
providing for us additional stores of instruction. 
Our obligation to him being so great, and fre- 
quently acknowledged by us, we are confident that 
he will take in good part our saying that we think 
there is still some room for improvement. 

1. We should be glad if he were more liberal 
in annexing short notes. When any person is 
frequently mentioned, we desire to know some- 
thing more about him than can be learnt from the 
dispatches themselves, and especially the occasion 
of his quitting this earthly scene, if he have 
already reached the end of his course. The 
editor has given some notes of this kind ; but not 
enough. Also, many of the dispatches having 
necessarily been written in a great hurry, some 
obscurities were unavoidable, which might be use- 
fully elucidated, and mistakes as to matters of 
fact, more or Jess important, rectified ; care being 
taken not to meddle with any statements respect- 
ing which there is room for reasonable doubt 
whether they are mistakes or not; for to do that 
would involve the editor in endless controversy. 
But there are some mistakes undeniable. For in- 
stance, in the dispatch from Waterloo, the duke 
says that the enemy collected his army, with the 
exception of the 3d corps, on a range of heights 
in our front; but it is certain that Grouchy had 
with him the 4th corps, and a considerable force 
of cavalry, as well as the 3d corps. Again, he 
says that the attack on Hougomont began about 
10 o’clock ; but it really began about an hour and 
a half later. Also, one or two names are men- 
tioned with praise which might safely be marked 
as not entitled to that honor. 

2. Accurate maps of the scenes of the opera- 
tions would be very useful, on a small scale, so as 
not to add much to the expense or to the size of 
the volumes, which, ia the edition now proceeding 
through the press, are already larger than is con- 
venient. 

3. We hope that the editor will reconsider his 
system of putting so many Lianks for names. In 
general they seem to be put with the view of 
sparing the feelings of the persons meant, or of 
their family and friends; and certainly blanks are 
sometimes proper and effective for the purpose : 
but often the veil is so flimsy that it may be re- 
moved by reference either to another dispatch or 
to contemporary histories. Thus, in letters dated 
April 10, 15, 18, 1812, a reproof is addressed to a 
general not named; but, by turning to Napier’s 
History, we find that it is Victor Alten. It is 
probable that the officers who meet at the military 
clubs are able, by their several contributions, to 
fill up nearly all the blanks ; that is, those can fill 
them up, from whom caiefly the person affected 
would be desirous to have his name concealed, 
while useless trouble is given to the great mass of 
ordinary readers, respecting whom he is probably 
unconcerned whether they know his name or not. 
And if a person be the subject of painful remarks, 
the difference to his feelings is very trifling be- 
tween having his name certainly known, and the 
consciousness that people have the means of 
knowing it; for, in the latter case, he is sure to 
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In some cases the putting a blank seems to be a 
mere whim. Thus, early in April, 1815, some 
letters are addressed to the Allied General who 
was then commanding on the Rhine and Meuse. 
What good reason there could be for withholding 
his name, Kleist, is inconceivable. Again, June 
15, a letter is addressed to the Emperor of " 
As there were only two emperors among our 
allies, our guess lies within a narrow compass ; 
but the substance of the letter plainly relieves us 
from all need of guessing. Probably half, at 
least, of the whole number of blanks might be 
filled up without any additional detriment to the 
persons concerned. 

On examining these massive volumes, the reflec- 
tion cannot but occur to us what a force of mind 
must have been exerted in the mere composition 
of them. But, to gain an adequate idea of that 
mind, we must consider that almost every letter 
implies, separate from the writing of it and to 
which it refers, a great deal of action ; inquiring, 
discussing, travelling, fighting. Merely to write 
the letters would surpass the ability of most men ; 
but there was much to be done, as well as written. 
Moreover, these letters {with very few exceptions) 
are all on public business, differing in this respect 
from many of those written by another hero, for 
the recent publication of which we are so greatly 
indebted to Sir Harris Nicolas. The duke must 
have written hundreds of private letters, the pub- 
lication of some of which is, no doubt, reserved 
for a future generation. Let it be further consid- 
ered that the volumes of letters already published 
form but a small part of those which he must have 
written on public business. The last thirty years 
supply a field which is yet unbroken ;—during the 
whole of which time he has been incessantly oc- 
cupied with affairs of the greatest importance. 
When all these are published, as, in due time, 
they will be, what a vast monument they will 
form to the glory of one man!—thirty, forty, or 
fifty volumes. ‘The world will be saturated with 
wisdom ; or is it to be feared that what Goldsmith 
says may remain true, ‘‘that books will never 
teach the world?’’ Let us hope that all public 
functionaries, civi] and military, will study well 
these models, and learn from them both how to 
act and how to write; so that we may not have 
to mourn again over our brave countrymen con- 
signed, through folly and imbecility, a pitiable 
prey to the treachery and cruelty of barbarians ; 
nor have the common sense of mankind offended 
by bombastic proclamations. Let us hope that 
our excellent officers, having these perfect models 
before them, will not only fight well, as usual, but 
be careful not to cast a shade on the brilliance of 
their exploits, by giving any other than a plain 
and concise account of them. 

The first of the letters contained in these vol- 
umes having been written long after the writer 
had entered the army, they do not acquaint us 
with any particulars respecting his early youth. 
The arming of the hero for battle, though a com- 
mon subject of poetical description, can seidom, 
form part of a narrative which confines itself to» 
the truth. To ascertain the circumstances of pre-- 
paration which have fitted him for his future ex-. 
ploits, is not permitted us. For we cannot repro- 
duce past time, nor go back, as we fain would, to. 
observe, fuld by fold, the bracing on of his armor, 
and watch in its progress of equipment, and for- 
the first time led forth, that chariot which, drawn. 
by steeds of immortal race, will claim the admira-- 
tion of future ages. 
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The early life of the Dake of Wellington is not 
an exception to this remark ; a veil hangs over it 
which cannot be entirely removed. We may 
readily believe what is commonly said, that few 
were able to discern at that time any indications of 
his future greatness. 

His service in the field began (1794) in Holland, 
under the Earl of Moira and the Duke of York. 
If we wish to be made fully sensible of the value 
of a good commander, we cannot do better than 
compare the management of the war at that time, 
and its results, with that which at a later period 
led to very different results under the command of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

In 1797 he arrived in India ; and from that time 
the commencement of his glory isto be dated. Of 
all the volumes of dispatches, those which relate 
to India are, perhaps, the most remarkable for the 
proofs which they afford of great ability. Every 
page of them impresses us with the conviction 
that we have before us a man of consummate judg- 
ment, integrity, and indefatigable activity. 

In Indian warfare the chief difficulty consists in 
bringing the enemy to action. Their marauding 
armies have commonly sense enough to avoid 
meeting anything like an equal English force in 
the open field; they hover about at a distance 
with large masses of cavalry and artillery, and 
decline to fight except with a great advantage of 
position and superiority of numbers. The duke, 
in his dispatches, explains the only way there is 
of overmatching them; viz., by making rapid 
marches, pursuing them closely, and so hindering 
them from plunder and forage. This, after a 
time, compels them either to disperse or halt; if 
they choose the latter, then, if they be attacked 
with skill and promptitude, the result will proba- 
bly be such as the duke invariably obtained. The 
union of discipline, skill, and bravery seldom fails 
to baffle the impetuosity of ill-directed and unor- 
ganized force. But the attack must be made with 
unflinching resolution, else total destruction fol- 
lows: as the duke, after one of his desperate 
affrays with them, says, ‘‘If the troops had not 
behaved admirably, not one of us would have 
quitted the field.’’ (Sept. 11, 1800.) 

In the management of civil affairs, also, there is 
peculiar difficulty with the chiefs of that country. 
They are, for the most part, exceedingly crafty 
and treacherous; so that there is need of great 
sagacity to determine when it is safe to trust them, 
(or, rather, advisable to assume the appearance of 
trusting them,) and when nothing will avail but 
open enmity. The ability of the duke was 
equally conspicuous in this part of his duty as in 
the military ; and his career in India, extending 
over a period of eight years, was a continued series 
of success, both in the field and the cabinet ; so 
‘that it may be said of him, as of a great com- 
mmander in ancient times, that it is impossible to 
‘determine whether he handled the sword or the 
pen with better effect. 

After his return to England, in 1805, he passed 
‘three years of comparative tranquillity. Compara- 
‘tive we say ; for during that time he was engaged 
in an expedition to the mouth of the Weser, toss- 
ing about near the Goodwin Sands in a tempestu- 
ous winter; and in the expedition (1807) to 
‘Copenhagen. He was also Secretary for Ireland. 
But in 1808 the war in the Peninsula opened to 
him a new scene of service and glory. The task 
cassigned to him was truly arduous—to expel the 
French from that country. They were almost 
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incalculable in number, brave, well disciplined, 
and commanded by able generals, all acting under 
the direction (though too remote to be perfectly 
efficient) of a man who in military skill has never 
been surpassed. To wrest from them so many 
fortresses, and drive them from a country supply- 
ing so many strong positions, was an undertaking 
which, at the outset, appeared to many to be 
hopeless. In obtaining means for accomplishing 
it, the duke had great difficulties to struggle with. 
The war itself and the whole management of it 
were sure to be condemned by the party at home 
hostile to the ministry; the support which he 
received from the ministry was often tardy and 
irresolute ; his allies were perpetually harassing 
him by their arrogance, jealousy, and cupidity ; 
his own army was composed, for the most part, of 
audacious adventurers, whom nothing but severe 
discipline could keep fit for service. Whata task 
was imposed on the commander of such an army ! 
acting under the direction of such a government ; 
having so many factious detractors at home ; such 
vexatious allies; and against so powerful and 
skilful an enemy. In that contest what instances 
were exhibited of patience, courage, and of al] the 
virtues! But, on the other hand, what scenes of 
desolation, massacre, and of every kind of woe! 
Surely, nothing can exculpate the wanton authors 
of such scenes ; nothing reconcile others to witness 
them, but that necessity which, through the pravity 
of human passions, is sometimes imposed upon 
men of repelling grievous injustice by arms, when 
all other means of redress have been tried in vain. 

Of the difficulties which beset this country dur- 
ing those eventful years, we, now looking back 
upon the contest, and aware of its triumphant ter- 
mination, are unable to form an adequate estimate. 
To us the previous gloom is dissipated by the light 
reflected from the brilliance of the final issue. 
But during the contest, and especially to those 
actively engaged in it, the ease was different ; to 
them the toil and anxiety of each passing day 
were aggravated by the uncertainty of the morrow. 
‘© What will all this end in? Our lives in con- 
stant jeopardy, shall we be spared to see whether 
our efforts have not been all in vain?’ But dan- 
ger would cease to be danger, labor to be grievous, 
if a safe and peaceful haven were beforehand 
known to await us. 

After having, in the Peninsular War, enlarged 
and fully established his military reputation, the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba gave him an 
opportunity of crowning it with a completion the 
most glorious that could be wished or imagined. 
The campaign of 1815 was most decisive ; and it 
was attended with this peculiar distinction to the 
Duke of Wellington, that it was the only oceasion 
on which he met Bonaparte in person. And so 
happily were his skill and the bravery of his troops 
favored by a concurrence of those circumstances 
which are beyond human control, that it was his 
good fortune to put an end to the war by a single 
blow. As he wrote a few days after the battle, 
‘**Our victory of the 18th seems to have settled 
Boney.’’ The dispatch in which he gives an 
account of the operations of those few days is a 
wonderful specimen of clearness and simplicity ,— 
especially considering the circumstances of haste 
and tumult in which it must have been written. 
And not less do the other dispatches, contained in 
the last volume, deserve the attentive study of all 
who are intrusted with the management of great 
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which he displayed on the following points deserve 
notice ; and the more because the course which 
he advised regarding them was opposed to the 
opinion of some men of high authority and repate : 
—lst, his promptitude in declaring to the French 
that the allies would insist on the reéstablishment 
of the Bourbon government, as the only sure 
guarantee of peace: 2ndly, his indignant rejection 
of the “‘ foul proposition’ that Bonaparte should 
be put to death: 3rdly, the happy union of firm- 
ness and moderation with which he acted towards 
the French people ; firmness in prescribing just 
limits to their territory, and in demanding from 
them a restitation of the booty which Bonaparte 
during his many successful campaigns had amassed 
in Paris; and moderation, as shown in the great 
pains he took to protect their country from pillage, 
and from acts of destruction to which some of the 
allies, impelled by a spirit of revenge, were much 
inclined. On these and all other matters that were 
submitted to him, his ability, justice, and energy, 
were truly admirable. 

‘To compare one great man with another is often 
invidious ; and in attempting it, writers are apt to 
affect greater refinement and subtlety of discrimi- 
nation than the truth justifies. evertheless, 
between any two men there are some points of 
resemblance or contrast, so plain as to be recog- 
nized by all who have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving them; as between the duke and the 
great commander, whom to have worsted in battle 
is the circumstance of highest glory in his life. 
Both of them, in ability, were beyond the common 
order of men ; but in their principles, temper, and 
manners they were very different. And so also 
was the course of their fortune. The one began 
with nothing, and ended nearly as he began ; but, 
in the interval, he raised himself to a height of 
power greater than any other man has ever at- 
tained. The other did not begin with nothing ; 
for he had considerable advantages of birth; but 
by his ability and activity he rose to a great height, 
which he has uniformly maintained. His sound 
and cautious judgment has guarded him against 
great reverses. ‘lo Napoleon, the chief cause of 
his misfortunes was the very same principle which 
had largely contributed to his elevation, viz., a 
conceit that he had a right to rule all mankind, 
and that, if sg precy to him, it would be for 
their benefit. This was the mainspring of his 
actions ; and to carry his conceit into effect he 
cared little about the destruction of two or three 
millions of men, whom he found unwilling to have 
their lives and property dependent on the caprice 
of one man. Supposing his intentions to have 
been ever so beneficent, he did not sufficiently con- 
sider that it was impossible for others to be certi- 
fied of it—and hence his downfall; a result the 
most suitable that could happen to a man who, in- 
tent on imposing laws on all other men, was un- 
willing to submit to any law himself. The suc- 
cess of such a man, acting without any kind of re- 
straint, is sometimes extraordinary ; but the mel- 
ancholy end of his grandeur is happily calculated 
to protect mankind against a frequency of such 
adventurers. Let us hope that they will reflect on 
the dangers of the course, and its uncertain issue. 
{n that path to fame which leads through scenes 
of bloodshed, there is need of extraordinary fortune 
as well as genius. Many who seemed likely to 
accomplish great things have been eee | inter- 
cepted by fatal casualties. At Toulon, an English 
bayonet had nearly put an end to Bonaparte at the 
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beginning of his career. If he had fallen on that 
occasion, the world would never have known how 
greatly the future course of its affairs was affected 
by the stroke of that moment; the assailed and 
the assailant would have remained in equal ob- 
scurity. 

The duke’s military career being brought to a 
triumphant close, the subsequent part of his life 
has still been constantly occupied with public busi- 
ness. During the first twelve years, while Lord 
Liverpool was prime minister, his station in the 
government was not very prominent; neverthe- 
less, during that time he was intrusted with some 
important missions, and he had a seat in the cabi- 
net. The retirement of Lord Liverpool opened the 
way for new arrangements and many unfortunate 
events. The matter first to be determined was 
whether the duke or Mr. Canning was to be pre- 
dominant in the new administration. They were 
very different from one another, not so much in 
their political opinions as in personal character. 
Mr. Canning, with great abilities, was of a plausi- 
ble and insinuating turn; he had succeeded in 
gaining the support of a person who exercised 
great influence over the sovereign at that time ; 
he was a brilliant orator, and dexterous in the use 
of all the arts of persuasion ; but in his manner of 
acting there was a tendency to parade and trickery ; 
he was also of obscure origin; altogether, just 
such a man as the Duke of Wellington could not 
brook as a superior. But it soon appeared that the 
ambition of Mr. Canning’s mind was too great for 
the strength of his body : the labors and anxieties 
unavoidably connected with high office, and aggra- 
vated by contention with so formidable an adver- 
sary, soon brought him to a premature grave. 
This opened the way for the duke’s advancement 
to the highest station in the government, which he 
held about three years. 

The most remarkable features of his administra- 
tion were the emancipation (as it was called) of the 
Catholics, and his opposition to parliamentary re- 
form. 

The merits of his policy with regard to these 
two measures will forever remain a subject of dis- 
pute; nor will abundance of arguments be want- 
ing on either side. In cases of so much difficulty 
no course can be found, except in the midst of op- 
posite perplexities. Nor can even the results 
which may arise from the course taken ever deci- 
sively prove whether it was the best that could be 
taken or not: omniscient wisdom alone can deter- 
mine that question. For when the choice lies 
between two modes of action, each of which is 
plainly attended with great difficulties, we are not 
able, after trying one of them, to revert to our 
original position, and then, by trying the other, so 
determine the question of preference. We can 
only try one of them; and, whatever the result be 
of that, we are debarred by the intervening change 
of circumstances from comparing it with the resalt 
which would have ensued from the other mode ;— 
that must remain forever a subject of mere conjec- 
ture, in forming which there will be large scope 
for confident assertion on either side, when the 
disputants know that they cannot be confuted by 
actual experiment. 

Human wisdom finds its exercise in comparing 
and choosing. In order to gain one advantage, it 
is often necessary to forego another ; to avoid one 
ill we must submit to another. In judging of po- 
litical measures, to point out ills which have resulted 
from any course that has been taken, is not a suf- 
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ficient ground of condemnation ; for they may be 
less than what would have resulted from any other 
course. As when a limb is amputated, great ills 
follow—pain, and the loss of the limb; but these 
must often be undergone to avert greater.—It 
may seem frivolous to use so many words in urg- 
ing these obvious considerations ; but though they 
be obvious, they are not sufficiently astended to; 
there is bell a man who does not, through 
disregard of them, commit frequent injustice in 
forming his opinion of the measures of govern- 
ment. 

In reviewing the conduct of the duke, we may 
include under that term his writings and speeches. 
His writings are of inestimable value. Besides 
the excellence of the matter, the style is a perfect 
model for imitation, free from all bombast and 
verbiage. If he had studied Aristotle, Horace, 
and all the other arbiters of taste, with the ut- 
most care, he could not have followed their pre- 
cepts more faithfully than he was led to do by the 
innate excellence of his own judgment. Both as 
to matter and style, they ought to be read again 
and again by all who are intrusted with any kind 
of public business. In speaking, he is less suc- 
cessful, being, latterly at least, indistinct and hes- 
itating, so as to make the matter itself sometimes 
appear feeble and inconsequential; and though, 
from his intuitive sagacity and great experience, it 
be admitted that he seldom fails to arrive at the 
right result, it is not apparently by any regular 
steps of reasoning that he does so, and on that ac- 
count he is ill qualified to support his opinions by 
argument, and so recommend them to the under- 
standing of others. He is apt also to utter em- 
phatic sentences in too comprehensive terms, 
without stating the necessary limitations, which 
defect, if he were speaking to captious adversa- 
ries, would lay him open to misconstruction. 
Happily his character is of so great weight as to 
secure in general for what he says a candid inter- 
pretation : even his political opponents are, for the 
most part, willing to accept what he plainly 
means, rather than cavil at the abrupt and discon- 
nected language in which his thoughts are some- 
times expressed, 

It may be observed as a striking peculiarity of 
his despatches, that no reference is ever made in 
them to any other than human agency. The pop- 
ular feeling, encouraged by some high examples, 
is probably in favor of the contrary practice ; but, 
for our part, we recognize in this omission another 
wey of his upright and excellent judgment. 

uch references have, no doubt, sometimes been 
made with perfect sincerity ; but sometimes also 
by the most wicked of mankind, and sometimes 
by both the contending parties on the same occa- 
sion; in which case they appear profane and ri- 
diculous. Though, therefore, the consciousness 
of a superintending Providence cannot be too 
strongly felt, and for a man to think himself inde- 
pendent of it is a proof of great presumption and 
ignorance, yet the expression of it in public de- 
spatches is better omitted. For if it be proper in 
one case, it is proper in all ; and compliance with the 
custom would reduce it to a mere formality—in 
some cases would tempt to an impious hypoc- 
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risy. 

it remains that we advert to the qualities of 
mind in which his able and upright conduct must 
have originated. When we claim for any man 
the character of greatness, there are some essential 
qualities which we ought to have good ground for 
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ascribing to him—such as integrity, ability, forti- 
tude, diligence. And these have been undeniably 
exhibited in the conduct of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to a sages which has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed. But if we were called upon to specif 
those qualities in his character which are, we will 
not say the most valuable, (for those above men- 
tioned are the most valuable,) but the most dis- 
tinctive, we should be inclined to select the follow- 
ing. 1.. His freedom from undue exaltation by 
success and the consequent applause which is 
perpetually greeting him. The respect paid to 
him during his long life has been probably the 
most cordial and permanent ever bestowed on any 
individual. And as he never appears to be unduly 
exalted by it, so neither has he ever courted it by 
any alluring arts. He has never assumed a spe- 
cious show of affability, nor sought popularity by 
an ostentatious display of munificence, by pro- 
claiming his name in the lists of large contributors 
to public subscriptions, and the like. However 
inclined he may be, and we have no doubt is, to 
be bountiful, he does not permit others, intrusive 
deputies from distant towns, to prescribe to him 
the occasions of exercising his benevolence. He 
knows that the people of this country are exceed- 
ingly pestered by public subscriptions ; that, in- 
stead of each parish or district managing well its 
own affairs, reforming its own condition, relieving 
the poor resident within it, there is an interchange, 
between districts the most remote from one another, 
of importunate applicants eager to assume the 
direction of other people’s bounty ; and by a com- 
bined system of public addresses, advertised lists 
of subscribers, and other artful devices, they are 
often very successful in levying contributions on 
the vanity, timidity, and ignorance of the rest of 
the community. The Duke of Wellington being 
‘‘one of the few who do not meddle with other 
people’s business,’’ has given little encouragement 
to such men; and if he do not approve of their 
pragmatical zeal, he has shown a proper, and, 
we may say, his natural and habitual firmness in 
not allowing himself to be cajoled or bullied by 
them. 

2. His conformity to ordinary usages; in his 
habits, manners, dress, and the like, he affects no 
singularity ; his style of living is worthy of his 
name and station—not profuse, but noble and lib- 
eral. As that mode of thinking which is denoted 
by the words oddity, singularity, eccentricity, is a 
sure sign of something unsound, of a screw being 
loose in some part of the mechanism by which the 
mind performs its functions, so entire freedom 
from it is a sign of the contrary. 

3. His uniform obedience to the laws of his 
country. He has been not less strict in observing 
order and discipline himself than in enforcing them 
upon others. Acts of vigor beyond the law (coups 
d’état, as the French call them) are quite foreign 
to his mode of extricating himself from difficulties. 
If the sovereign or the people have ever appeared 
unmindful of his transcendent claims to their grat- 
itude, never on any such occasion has he betrayed 
any petty resentment, or allowed a word to escape 
him inconsistent with the rights and judgment 
of others, and, we may add, with his own dignity. 
He has always acted as if he were fully sensible 
that gratitude, to be of any value, must be volun- 
tary, and that his own opinion and will are not fit 
to determine either the degree or manner in which 
it ought to be bestowed. In particular, when he 
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the prevailing clamor for parliamentary reform, he 
did not seek a sullen retirement, or resign himself 
to despair; his vigilant attention to public affairs 
continued without abatement. And happily his 
life has been so far prolonged as to allow him the 
satisfaction of seeing the people gradually recur to 
a more temperate and reasonable frame of mind, so 
that the latter years of his life are passed, as a 
great part of the preceding have been, in posses- 
sion of the highest influence, and of his sovereign’s 
and his country’s favor. 

4. His sociability, and aptitude for intercourse 
with other men. e could not have been so suc- 
cessful in transacting business with others, with- 
out being temperate and conciliatory—not per- 
verse and crotchety, not self-willed and overbear- 
ing. How many instances might be mentioned 
of men whose great talents have been rendered 
nugatory by their incapacity for acting in concert 
with other men!—their great strength being ren- 
dered unavailing by the want of discretion, as that 
of the Homeric giant was by the want of sight. 

5. The candor conspicuous in all his opinions 
and conduct. There is indeed one kind of candor 
in which he is deficient—that spurious kind of it 
which prompts to a ready acknowledgment of the 
faults of one’s own friends. The duke has al- 
ways been very backward in this kind of candor. 
Whenever he has seen his friends hard pressed by 
difficulties (arising from any other cause than 
wilful neglect, or peculation, or manifest imbe- 
cility,) that, he has thought, was the very time 
when they stood in need of his help ; on such ocea- 
sions, far from leaving them to be torn in pieces 
by their enemies, he is sure to be foremost in 
throwing his shield over them and sharing their 
danger. 

6. In his military character, the most remarka- 
ble quality was perfect self-possession ; insomuch 
that all who had the opportunity of observing him 
in the most critical moments concur in testifying 
that it was impossible to learn from his counte- 
nance, voice, or action, whether the affair in hand 
was trifling or important, quite safe or extremely 
dangerous. 

During all his campaigns there is one happy 
circumstance very remarkable in his personal] his- 
tory, viz., the uniform excellence of his health. 
Almost all his generals, one after another, ap- 
plied to him for leave of absence on account of ill 
health or other causes, thereby increasing the 
burden on their commander; but he, though he 
had to sustain a weight of labor and care, far 
greater than any of them, never failed; day after 
day, without intermission during so many years, 
he came forth equal to the duty which lay before 
him. ‘To encounter successfully the immense mass 
of business through which, during the last fifty 
years, he has had continually to force his way, 
there was need of an extraordinary combination 
of natural energy of mind, uninterrupted good 
health, and strict habits of punctuality and me- 
thodical arrangement ; in the last of which, among 
his other eminent qualities, it is well known that 
he has never been surpassed. 

Adverting to the fact that, during the whole of 
his life, the duke has been in constant intercourse 
with the most intelligent men in the world, we 
shall do well to infer from this the propriety 
of exercising caution and forbearance in judging 
of the pulitical measures recommended by such a 
man. t us compare our situation with that of 
the duke in respect to all those qualities which 
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render men competent to form a correct judgment 
on matters of great political importance. His 
natural ability, the education he received in his 
youth, his great experience—in any of these re- 
spects how few can pretend to be equal to him! 
Let the comparison be made, for instance, with 
regard to the policy proper to be adopted in the 
government of Ireland. The duke was born in 
that country, and has passed many years in it; he 
is acieape familiar with the history, habits, and 
feelings of the people ; there is scarcely a family 
in it, of any distinction, with the members ef 
which he is not well acquainted; he possesses 
also, in common with the other members of the 
government, private sources of information as to 
the designs and means of the agitators and leading 
parties in that country. Yet what is more com- 
mon than to hear men declaiming on the folly or 
tyranny manifested by him and his colleagues in 
their government of that part of the empire! To 
say in behalf of such men that they have a right 
to judge of the conduct of ministers, for that min- 
isters, like other men, are fallible, is not a suffi- 
cient excuse. They have not a right to judge, 
unless they have reasonable grounds for their 
judgment. Ministers are fallible: but the thing 
chiefly to be lamented is, that a great number of 
petulant murmurers are not sufficiently sensible of 
their own fallibility. For if a man of great natural 
ability, carefully educated, and of vast experi- 
ence, be fallible, surely the ill-educated, both des- 
titute of knowledge and, for the most part, of 
ability and leisure to acquire it, must be still more 
fallible. To express opinions with the utmost 
confidence on subjects of which they have little or 
no knowledge—what can be said of such a prac- 
tice, but that, while they are ever ready to dis- 
parage and accuse their rulers, the only thing they 
make plain is their own conceit, ignorance, and 


folly ¢ 

But let us forbear from enlarging further on this 
subject, lest, in our praise of this great man, we 
incur the risk of assuming a tone of extravagance. 
Let us avoid this error, mindful of the remark 
made by a sagacious historian, that panegyrics on 
great men are usually most abundant when a de- 
cline has taken place in the practice of their vir- 
tues; the praise of virtue, and even pleasure in 
contemplating it, being unfortunately compatible 
with the practical neglect of it. 

Moreover, in praising such men with the view 
of recommending them as models for imitation, 
what need of any urgent vehemence!? Let us not 
doubt that our countrymen will have good hearts 
of their own. Far distant, we hope, is the day 
when England, in her sons, shall have to rely on 
that sickly kind of virtue which, not inbred, but 
imitative merely, and sustained by extrinsic appli- 
ances, shall need to be perpetually nursed and fos- 
tered by exhortation and example. It was not so 
with those bright luminaries, ‘* placed in the moral 
firmament by a potent hand,’’ whom we are accus- 
tomed most to admire. In the day of Plassy, 
from which our Eastern empire dates its origin ; 
again on that memorable day which gave occasion 
equally for our triumph and grief, when the ene- 
my, who had been long pursued and sought and 
waited for, were at length seen without possibility 
of further escape from conflict ; and on that other 
day, no less memorable, when the formidable line, 
marshalled by no ordinary hand, stood opposite, 
awaiting the signal from their ‘‘ mighty Para- 
mount,’’ and the moment was come, on which 








manifestly hung the fate of many generations in 
many nations;—on those occasions, England’s 
great commanders did not, we may be sure, stop 
to consider what had been done at any former 
time by others in the like circumstances; their 
own hearts sufficiently prompted them ; and their 
brave followers, even of the lowest rank, on hear- 
ing words of encouragement addressed to them, 
cried, ‘‘ Do not speak to us, we know our duty.” 
And as no nation or individual, whose laudable 
aim it may be to run a high course of greatness 
and glory, can accomplish that aim without having 
many battles to fight, great difficulties and dan 

to encounter ; so it is certain that those difficulties 
and dangers will be insurmountable except by in- 
nate strength of mind, sometimes, it may be, kin- 
dled into action by the record of deeds wrought 
by former men of renown, but chiefly to be estab- 
lished and perfected by self-culture and by com- 
munion with a higher influence, suggestive and 
auxiliar to our original nature. In minds so con- 
stituted and improved, assuring themselves on a 
foundation which cannot be shaken, and thence 
‘* gathering a force and faith which human nature 
in itself cannot attain,”’ those virtues happily will 
flourish which are the sure defence of nations—a 
strict sense of duty, the highest appeal which 
Nelson himself could think of as fit to be addressed 
to men whose bravery, he knew, little needed any 
incentive—stead fast principles of justice and honor, 
which, while they impress on the patriot’s heart a 
respect for the rights and feelings of others, 
render him inflexible in maintaining his country’s 
cause against oppression and wrong, incapable 
alike of being seduced by the wiles of the aggres- 
sor, or intimidated by his menaces and power. 
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Ir was towards the close of a fine autumn day 
that I entered (some twenty years since) the park- 
gates of Hawthorn manor, on a visit to its owner, 
Sir David Moncrieffe. I had passed the last well- 
trimmed clump of trees that garnished the sweep 
to the house, and had reached the solemn-looking 
portico, before I could actually make up my mind 
to resign a very execrable humor in which I had 
been indulging for the greater part of my route. 
I had been, to say the truth, ruthlessly seduced 
from my most comfortable quarters in Wales, for 
the purpose of paying a long-promised, but little- 
coveted visit. Sir David, although an unexcep- 
tionable host, still, as a companion, (or rather its 
representative,) was a very unspeakable bore. 
Like many others of his station and disposition, he 
reposed in complete fancied security upon the heir- 
loom dignities of his ancestors ; fully convinced 
that, together with their revenues and estates, 
they had bequeathed to him the additional lustre 
acquired by their virtues and their talents. Cold, 
formal, and of a very bordered intellect, the mortal 
enemy of a jest, which he was in the habit of stig- 
matizing as the effervescence of a low-bred mind, 
from the simple cireumstance of his inability to 
comprehend it, he was likely to attract more ill- 
natured criticism than he would have otherwise 
done, from his position in society, which laid him 
more open to notice and remark. Lady Moncrieffe 
it would puzzle me to describe, were it not for the 
thousand and one veritable copies to be discerned 
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in every ball-room in the parish of St. James! 
Forty decidedly, but most certainly neither fair 
nor fat, she united, in her own attenuated person, 
the respective and collective attributes of a faithful 
wife, an anxious but not too affectionate mother, a 
‘* charming’ acquaintance, and an impossible 
friend. Their daughter I had every reason to be- 
lieve a very worthy ee pretty, but 
with a fine figure, and an acknowledged classical 
head and arm; she paid the very natural penalty 
due from the child of such parents, by being, 
mentally and morally, their type and image. Cold- 
hearted and proud, but neither so dull as Sir 
David, nor so precise as her mamma, she would 
pass muster as a fine-looking girl, and a third-rate 
partner for a Polka or Cellarius. 

These, and many other similarly unfortunate 
circumstances, I revolved in my mind as I was 
dressing for dinner; and, to say the truth, they 
did not materially conduce to my mental tranquilli- 
zation. Whether the house was full or empty, I 
was ignorant. I fancied to have heard Sir David 
speak of other children ; but, whether they ex- 
isted in the shape of four red-haired, ill-shaped 
boys, and five blue-eyed, red-armed girls, or the 
converse, was a mystery. On entering the draw- 
ing-room, I was weleomed en ami de famille, and 
was presented, with some form, to a younger Miss 
Moncrieffe, whom I had not met in London, and 
whom I consequently imagined to be of tender 
years, and proportionate attributes. One thing, 
however, I was forced to concede, and that before 
I had even heard her voice—namely, that she was, 
in the least hacknied sense of the word, a very 
beautiful girl. She appeared about seventeen ; 
although, from a certain grave and thoughtful ex- 
pression of countenance, she might have been pro- 
nounced to be a few years older. She was some- 
what below the middle size, and exquisitely 
formed. A profusion of black hair, braided in two 
wide bands, shaded a brow, smooth and polished 
as some marble counterfeit. Her eyes were of the 
same color, large, liquid, and expressive ; still I 
fancied I could discover a pained and restless mo- 
tion in them at times, which lent a peculiar and 
ill-defined expression to her countenance. Her 
nose and mouth were delicately formed, and in the 
latter might be recognized the index of a firm and 
resolute determination of purpose. Her figure 
was quite in keeping with so fair a face ; being 
full, supple, and graceful in all its movements, 
and set off to great advantage in that most beauti- 
ful of dresses, plain white, devoid of the slightest 
ornament. I paid some well-merited compliments 
to Lady Moncrieffe, and expressed my hope that 
the world would not be denied much longer the 
privilege of assisting at so fair a debat. The sub- 
ject did not, however, appear pleasing to her lady- 
ship; who forthwith commenced a severe cross- 
examination of me, relative to town, and its now 
scanty inmates. I had not been near London for 
the last six weeks ; still, to admit the fact, would 
be to destroy all hopes of establishing a successful 
conversation with so determined a gossip as Lady 
Moncrieffe. I continued, therefore, to invent all 
kinds of sayings and doings supposed to be perpe- 
trated by whoever might or might not be in town, 
until dinner was announced. Oh! the social hor- 
rors of that stately banquet of four! Twill simply 
say, that both my hosts were vastly civil and 
attentive ; Miss Diana Moncrieffe most wearisome ; 
and Miss Blanche Moncrieffe (for that was the 
name of the younger sister) a very silent but not 
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inattentive spectator of all that passed. There are 
few things which have not an end ; and, an hour 
afterwards, I reéntered the drawing-room. Miss 
Blanche Moncrieffe was seated at the piano, and 
was producing a succession of sad and measured 
chords, which appeared quite in keeping with her 
apparently melancholy and singular disposition. 
A common-place topic of conversation was not 
wanting ; and we were soon deep in the discussion 
of the relative merits of Mazurka, Cellarius, and 
Polka. She had never been in town, she said, 
and therefore gave a very humble opinion upon 
such important subjects. Nay, if the truth must 
be told, she drew her judgment chiefly from the 
descriptions of her sister, and the periodical budget 
of music from Willis’. 1 soon discovered that, if 
she could not dance, she could play with singular 
beauty and effect. 

‘*Are you grave or gay?’’ she asked, with 
a smile; ‘‘ like you a sad song, or a sprightly 
bolero ?”’ 

I pressed to hear her sing. If I-had previously 
admired her playing, 1 was scarcely prepared to 
hear such a beautiful flow of song as now broke 
from her lips. Hers was that quiet and unpre- 
tending art, which owes its charm rather to taste 
than execution. As she proceeded, her eyes 
turned towards the ceiling, and a tear just trem- 
bling on their lashes, I could not help associating 
her, in all her proud beauty, with the fair one 
whose griefs she was so melodiously reciting. 
The evening, now paling into twilight, lent a 
mournful character to the occasion, and she had 
ceased some seconds, before I could find words 
to thank Miss Moncrieffe for the rich treat she 
had afforded me. I apologized for being so lost 
in my delicious reverie as to be guilty of such in- 
gratitude. 

** Thank you,” she said, ‘‘ you have paid me 
the richest compliment I could covet—that of 
silent approbation. When men crowd round the 
piano, with their many expressions of enthusiastic 
delight, I am ill-natured enough to regret having 
wearied myself in the service of so many profess- 
ing ingrates. I have known those who are igno- 
rant of what even the word music means, exhaust 
a world of pretty praise upon a song, howbeit ex- 
clusive panegyrists of a dinner or a horse. The 
critic who is the highest in his admiration, I am 
generally inclined to fancy the lowest in the gamut 
of musical discrimination.” 

As she spoke, she burst into a lively Spanish 
air, the words of which I could just imagine to be 
of a somewhat coquettish tendency, as Miss Mon- 
crieffe would occasionally allow her dark eyes to 
flash upon me for a moment, but withdrew them 
as instantaneously. I expressed my regret at my 
inability to appreciate the full beauty of her song, 
from my ignorance of the language, but added my 
belief that the words must be of a very seductive 
nature, judging from the partial translation dis- 
cernible in her features. ‘* To-morrow,”’ she re- 
plied, ‘* you shall have the English; I now and 
then dabble in pen and ink, as well as in oils, 
water-colors, and worsteds; and, if you are on 
good behavior, you shall have access to my studio ; 
but beware of the enchantments of the presiding 
spirit,’’ she added, laughing, as she rose to make 
the tea. I am sadly afraid. that I must have ap- 
Faazes. to less unsuspecting eyes than those of 

lanche, to stand at that moment, in tolerable 
need of the advice ; and I turned away, to fasten 
& common-place conversation upon the fair Diana, 
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who was perpetrating some odious crochet work or 
other in one of the windows. 

I was reading the advertisement sheet of the 
‘** Times’’ the next morning in the conservatory, 
after breakfast, and speculating as to whether 
Miss Blanche Moncrieffe was likely to remain in 
her room unti! luncheon-time, when the subject of 
my thoughts stood before me. ‘I am come to 
redeem my promise,’’ she said ; ‘*] am bound in 
honor to assist in the amusement of my father’s 
guests ; besides, | am curious to see whether you 
have any legitimate claims to the title of a kindred 
spirit. At present, 1 know nothing more of you 
than that you can sit upon your chair at dinner, 
use your knife and fork like a gentleman, and not 
appear too attentive to what is placed before you. 

ow successfully you can enact the part of a 
carpet-knight remains to be proved. ill you 
come and see the lion’sden?’’ ‘I wish,”’ I re- 
plied, as I rose to follow her, ‘‘ that Miss Mon- 
crieffe could exercise a small portion of her en- 
chantments upon herself; I can assure her that J 
find it very difficult to forget the charm produced 
upon me by her singing.”? ‘‘Oh! yes, 1 recol- 
leet you praised my piano, and said you were fond 
of music. But it was more than half dark, and 1 
firmly believe that you were asleep the greater 
part of the time. But here we are at my sanctum 
.”’ and she threw open the door of a room 
leading out of the conservatory, where we had 
been standing. 

There is more of a mesmeric connection (call it 
what you will) between the mind of a man and the 
objects by which he chooses himself to be sur- 
rounded, than most people are inclined to fancy. 
A man is known, says the proverb, by his com- 
panions ; and nothing in life can be more true; 
but I would rather, if I were anxious to arrive at 
any one’s character, take an observant walk 
through his room in his absence, and I think I can 
venture to predict that I would, in less than five 
minutes, undertake to describe the naturel of its 
occupant. If I had not then been aware of the 
many graces of mind and disposition with which I 
felt Blanche Moncrieffe to be endowed, the ar- 
rangement of that little sitting-room would have 
lain open her character to me at the earliest view. 
The first thing I became aware of, on entering, 
was the presence of the choicest and most fragrant 
flowers. A stand of geraniums and heliotropes 
was just visible through the half-closed windows, 
opening to the ground. A harp stood in one cor- 
ner of the room, and a piano in another, whilst a 
third was occupied by an easel and its attendant 
apparatus. The walls were covered by a profu- 
sion of pictures, the greater part from the hands of 
the oldest masters, and relieved here and there by 
the paler colors of a modern copy of no inferior 
merit. ‘The table was loaded with books of all 
shapes and sizes, and from the hasty glance I was 
enabled to take, of all languages also. Half- 
covered by a piece of music, I perceived an un- 
finished manuscript, which, in my vanity, I took 
for granted to be the promised translation of the 
Spanish song. An exquisite little spaniel was 
basking in the sun before one window, and a 
canary bird was perched upon a work-frame in 
the other. I will leave to upholsterers and French 
novelists to describe the pattern of the carpet, cur- 
tains, and paper, the make of the chairs and tables, 
and other minute details, which I assure the reader 
did full justice to the taste and beauty of Miss 
Moncrieffe. When I had completed my survey, I 
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turned my eyes upon the fair mistress of these 
assembled luxuries, and felt that so lovely a tenant 
did indeed complete the picture. With all the 
exuberant enthusiasm of romance, I mentally de- 
termined that the narrow limits of that little room 
would indeed enclose a precious world. Byron 
has expressed (perhaps in choicer terms) a similar 
idea with regard to the sea; but I question very 
much whether mine would not, of the two, prove 
the more ‘desirable tenement.’? Blanche had 
thrown herself back in a most inviting-looking 
arm-chair, her head slightly bent, her hand caress- 
ing the dewy nose of her favorite, and her tiny feet 
crossed upon a footstool, the velvet softness of 
which scarcely marked their impress. ‘* What 
think you of my den?’ she asked at length; 
‘*have I lured you with false promises, or do you 
find it as snug as I would have you to fancy it?”’ 
I replied by putting into the best English I could 
find the ideas I have described above, and added, 
that I feared my curiosity would be but little 
allayed by a first visit. She would be sorry, she 
said, that I should be tempted to draw a hasty con- 
clusion of her character, which, in truth, she 
doubted to be sufficiently distinguished to strike at 
first glance. ‘‘I generally pass my day here,’’ 
she continued ; ‘‘ my sister and myself are so little 
of the same way of thinking and feeling—our tastes, 
customs, and avocations are so very dissimilar, 
that we seldom meet but at the dinner-hour: in- 
deed, our estrangement is often a subject of deep 
regret to me, although I feel that no part of the 
fault is to be imputed to myself.’’ I hinted at the 
advantage, under these circumstances, of possess- 
ing so affectionate a mother, not that I laid great 
stress upon the maternal susceptibilities of Lady 
Moncrieffe, but because I was anxious to discover 
if she felt her lady-mamma’s cold demeanor, 
which I had noticed more than once the previous 
evening. Blanche, however, took no further no- 
tice of my remark than by looking very grave, 
whilst I fancied I could trace the formation of a 
tear in either eye. ‘* And now,’’ she said, **] 
have the best of all possible reasons for being left 
alone with Bijou and Fidéle—a letter to write ; so 
farewell, and, after what I have said, do not feel 
in the least degree flattered if I ask you to renew 
your visit.’’ 

I took Blanche at her word ; and many were 
the mornings spent together in that pleasant little 
room, in conversations upon grave subjects, (for 
Miss Moncrieffe was not always disposed to be 
gay,) in readings selected principally from Shak- 
speare and Wordsworth—her favorite authors—or 
in disquisitions upon ideal subjects, light as the air 
from whence they sprang, and into which, when 
discussed, they resolved—but betraying, on the 
part of Blanche, at every turn, the graces of a 
polished mind, and of a strong natural taste for the 
generous and refined. And often, as I read the 
while she worked or painted, have I detected, 
from her flushed cheek, her moistened eye, and 
swelling bosom, how deeply her sensibility was 
awakened, and how she gave herself up to the ful- 
lest sympathy in the interest created by the ideal 
fictions of the brain. At times would she appear 
unusually excited, nay, far more so than the occa- 
sion or subject would seem to warrant. Now 
would she drop her needle or her pencil, and gaze 
for minutes, with averted face, on vacancy—now, 
beg of me to close the book, and invite discussion 
upon some passage which had struck her as I read. 

And J!—as, day by day, I discovered the foun- 





tain of some fresh spring of goodness and beauty 
of mind—as each moment initiated me into some 
new trait of noble character—and, as the more I 
gazed upon so fair a picture, the more, in all its 
lights and shades, I felt its charm—what could I 
feelt I could not, if I would, dissemble how 
admiration, friendship, love—each by turn, and 
blended into one, were rousing a passion within 
me, which no reason might hope to quell. Ac- 
cordingly, in all the delirium of the most gilded of 
day dreams, I drew long draughts from the ecstatic 
chalice, and never thought, how, waking, I might 
dash it from my lips forever! 

I was glad to perceive that no suspicion of my 
attachment was discernible in the remainder of 
the family. Blanche was very young; as they 
said, almost a child. For myself, I should not 
then, as now, have heard my age discussed with 
composure. I was, to say the truth, nearly ap- 

roaching that sear and yellow leaf portion of 
ife, which men and women (the latter emphat- 
ically) call mature age. I believe I had once been 
tolerably good-looking; I know that I was a 
Welch me with twelve thousand a year; and, 
if the mind of Blanche was, in the least degree, 
likely to be attracted by such baubles, I might not 
have been without hope on that score. Still there 
is to mothers a certain degree of security attaching 
to persons of my peculiar age ; and it was to this 
feeling that I ascribed the perfect indifference 
with which Lady Moncrieffe saw the very intimate 
footing upon which I had established myself with 
her youngest daughter. 

I had entered Blanche’s sitting-room one morn- 
ing rather earlier than my wont, and found it un- 
tenanted by its fair mistress. 1 was about to 
retire, when, glancing round the room, a half-fin- 
ished sketch caught my eye. It was that of a man 
in the prime of life; and, for oue moment, I felt 
disposed to quarrel with the delicate touches of 
Blanche’s pencil, which I had so often and so 
justly admired. As, however, I continued to gaze 
upon the picture, my delight may readily be im- 
agined, when, in the hitherto hateful features, I 
recognized my own portrait. With all the impet- 
uosity, and some little of the coxcombry of my 
nature, I hurried at once to a conclusion. I was 
beloved. I had not then hoped in vain ; and that 

ure and generous bosom reciprocated the feelings 
Pad so long sought to restrain, but which now 
burst forth with fresh and uncontrollable ardor at 
this delicate and innocent manifestation of affection. 
The anxious aspirations of weeks I saw before me 
realized in the delirious ecstasy of the moment ; 
and, as I mused upon the varied events of my 
troubled life, I felt an inward thrill of healing con- 
solation in the thought that one so pure and fair 
had deemed me not unworthy of her love. 

A light footstep approached, and Blanche stood 
before me. Upon seeing the picture in my hand, 
she became deadly pale. She was greatly and 
visibly agitated. ‘* Nay,’’ said she, ‘it is scarcely 
fair to trespass in my absence. You should be 
aware that, of all the aversions of artists, a pre- 
mature criticism of their performances is the great- 
est. Return me that picture, Sir Charles,’’ she 
added, as the slightest shadow in the world passed 
over her brow. She was evidently piqued at the 
discovery of the sketch ; and, womanlike, thought 
to veil the affair by a little subterfuge. ‘I had 
not intended you to see the portrait, until it was 
finished,’’ she cottinued; ‘*1] have been work- 
ing very hard to get it ready before—before you 
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left. ‘You have been talking of eer | away for 
the last week ; and you recollect that I promised 
you a specimen of my art.’”? This was true in 
substance ; but I smiled to myself, as I reflected 
that the miniature was more likely to remain in 
some secret receptacle of Blanche’s boudoir, than 
to travel back with me to Wales. ‘I must plead 
guilty,’’ I said, ‘‘to a slight indiscretion in thus 
so unceremoniously invading your dominions. I 
should have respected your absence, believe me, 
but that my eye fell upon this, and my vanity was 
not proof against the temptation. If Miss Mon- 
crieffe will allow me, I will attempt to expiate my 
crime by giving an actual sitting, when Tan fin- 
ish reading the play we commenced yesterday.” 
She assented, and prepared in silence the opera- 
tions of the palette. She appeared ill at ease ; and 
I remarked that her hand trembled, and that her 
bosom heaved with an emotion that was fast over- 
coming her usually calm self-possession. For my- 
self | was scarcely more composed. I had arrived 
at the crisis of my fate. j was determined to 
seek an explanation, and was revolving in my own 
mind the most eligible mode of opening the sub- 
ject. I took up the book, and sat down opposite 
to Blanche. Never, I suppose, did two people 
come into contact, with the vowed ostensible ob- 
ject of social intercourse, who presented a more 
predccupied, and (I speak for myself) eminently 
foolish appearance. As for Blanche, she appeared 
to be painting more from memory than sight, so 
studiously did she avoid my eye ; whilst I, on the 
contrary, perpetually found my attention wander- 
ing from the pages before me to my fair artist, 
whose look, however, (and then but for a moment,) 
I only once succeeded in meeting. I tried to read. 
The words stuck in my throat. Lines were 
skipped ; sentences transposed ; and to an unbiassed 
and unromantic auditor, Shakspeare would have 
seemed to have written incomparable nonsense. | 
closed the book; and, in one short moment, had 
poured out a hurried but passionate exposition of 
all the varied hopes and fears that had so long been 
master of me. As I proceeded, poor Blanche’s 
face was bent more closely over her task; her 
hand still feigned to be occupied in its work, but 
I could see that she was tracing idle figures upon 
the paper that supported it. I was by her side, 
had made prisoner of that little hand, and gently 
removed the brush. Her eyes were raised to mine, 
timidly at first, and not without a tear; her rosy 
lips just parted to articulate that low and hesitat- 
ing ‘‘ yes,’’ which I saw rather than heard, and 
ratified by a burning kiss. 

In the very midst of the delirious enjoyment of 
that moment, I can even now well recollect having 
experienced a feeling I could ill define—a sort of 
gnawing, palpitating doubt—unwelcome as an 
unbidden guest, and which I strove in vain to 
master or dispel. ‘‘ You will not go away, dear 
Charles,” said Blanche at length, as she suf- 
fered my arm to encircle her tendril waist; 
‘* promise me that you will not leave me; surely 
you need not be travelling back so soon to that 
dreadful Wales.’’ ‘That dreadful Wales is 
likely to prove your future home, my dearest 
love,’’ I replied, as I kissed away the tear forming 
in her eye ; listen—I will obtain Sir David’s consent 
this very day ; run away to-morrow, just to settle 
some troublesome law business; and, before the 
week be out, return to the side of my Blanche.”’ 
It was then agreed that I should see Sir David, 
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and ask the hand of Blanche ; and full of joy and 
hope, we parted. 

Tt had ever been with a feeling of—I had almost 
said fear—that I entered that dark and gloomy 
library. On the present occasion, however, it 
was with an unusual degree of nervous excite- 
ment that I knocked at the door, and soon found 
myself téte-a-téte with Sir David. A presage 
of coming evil, growing ever more and more 
ominous, and present to the imagination, weighed 
upon my mind. And yet what had I to fear? 

ad I not just parted with Blanchet Was not 
my kiss yet warm upon her brow? Did not her 
last words still ring in my ear? Away, then, 
with such idle fancies. Man is ever apt to be 
over-anxious ; most frequently, too, in the hour of 
victory and success. Tn five minutes I had laid 
before Sir David a clear and faithful picture of my 
hopes, our hopes, and had asked the hand of his 
youngest daughter. He looked surprised, violently 
so, nay, for a dull and impassive man, almost over- 
come. Still I was in some sort prepared for a 
similar demonstration, as 1 knew he had long been 
building upon the hope of my allying myself with 
his cherished first-born, the more experienced 
Diana. At length he spoke, and in his most mea- 
sured and formal tones. ‘Sir Charles Sinclair, 
your position in society demands an explicit answer 
from me to the question you have just put to me. 
I am fully sensible of the honor you have intended 
my family in making this offer, and I flatter my- 
self that the benefit conferred by a similar match 
would have been mutual. I have no doubt that 
Miss Blanche Moncrieffe would appreciate—you 
say she does appreciate—the feelings which 
prompt you ; but it is, at the same time, my duty to 
tell you that there are very decided obstacles to 
your union.’’ I started, and was about to inter- 
rupt him; but he made a motion with his hand to 
prevent my speaking. ‘‘ In what I am now about 
to communicate,’ he proceeded, ‘‘ Sir Charles 
Sinclair will, I trust, consider the feelings which 
must sway me, and respect them vor 
Nothing but an actual necessity would ever induce 
me to reveal what must in some degree, compro- 
mise my family ; and I have no doubt, but that, as a 
man of honor, you will duly respect my confidence. 
It is now some years since Miss Blanche Mon- 
crieffe has been subject to what we at first imagined 
to be a temporary depression of spirits, but which, 
subsequently, proved to be an entire radical mental 
derangement. Not that she is actually mad—God 
forbid that I should say so—but, although her be- 
havior is, for the most part, as you have seen, 
most calm and collected, nay, not open to the 
least suspicion, still (her grandmother, Lady 
Honoria, was precisely the same) her life, of 
whatever duration it may be, is likely to prove 
nothing else than a constant succession of doubt 
and anxiety. At least, so say the medical men ; 
and I conclude them to be the best informed upon 
the subject.”’ 

I had listened in utter silence to this cold and 
heartless harangue; and, by the time that Sir 
David had concluded, I could not bring myself 
to utter a word, so thoroughly crushed and over- 
whelmed did I feel. Let those who can, picture 
to themselves what I suffered. If that hard old 
man had shown me his daughter dead before me, 
I could have borne that, rather than to hear of 
Blanche, the young, the fair, the talented, thus 
early enclosed in so hideous and living atomb. I 
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could not weep—I could not think—my brain was 
racked by the sense of what had just fallen upon 
my ear—words never to be led—words of 
such fearful import. I pictured to myself Blanche 
as I had known her, from the earliest days of our 
acquaintance to the present, when that acquaint- 
ance, with all its train of hallowed remembrances, 
chastened joys, and cherished feelings, must cease 
at once and forever. Again I drew an awful 
vision of the future, to which the recital I had 
just heard lent the most gloomy colors, and the 
most fearful materials. I was roused from my 
reverie by the cold voice of Sir David, inquiring 
if I had any further commands for him, as he had 
several letters of importance to write. I bowed 
in silence, and rushed from the room into the 
ark. How long I wandered there I cannot tell ; 
ut it was dusk when I reéntered the house—that 
house where I had known so much of happiness, 
henceforth to be so sad a blank! I could recog- 
nize her window ; nay, I fancied that I could dis- 
tinguish the waving of a handkerchief from the 
casement. Was it a mocking welcome, or should 
Laccept it as the last farewell of my poor Blanche? 
I had arrived (not without a pang) at the resolu» 
tion of not again seeing her. The interview would 
be too painful. What, indeed, could I say? At 
one time I thought that I would write to her; but 
I had held the pen some time before I discovered 
that the subject was equally unapproachable on 
aper. One thing was certain—I must leave the 
ouse, and that immediately. I could not meet 
Blanche again, gaze on those loved and well- 
known features, and shut my eyes to the con- 
sciousness of that festering sore that rankled deep 
beneath. I sat down, accordingly, and penned a 
hasty epistle to my host, pleading sudden and 
urgent business as an excuse for my departure, 
and entreating him to offer my best apologies to 
the ladies. If those few cold and matter-of-fact 
lines ever met Blanche’s eye, what could she 
have thought of met Without a word, without a 
look, to leave her, after I had so newly vowed her 
eternal affection, seemed only to require that well- 
turned note, to complete the hypocrisy and heart- 
lessness of my conduct. Still, that I acted from 
the best and most considerate motives, and with 
the firm conviction that I was sparing us both 
much bitter anguish, my conscience, startled how- 
beit by an unfading regret, must be my witness. 
Next week found me reéstablished in town, 
striving—how futilely—to forget the past, and (I 
would hope with more success) to live not the 
less wisely for it. Few knew me; I was an 
altered man. In one short week, the snows of 
ears had gathered on my head, the gripe of age 
Soci’ my back, and grief drawn rude lines across 
my brow. And Blanche! had shea heart? One 
day the following paragraph in the newspaper ar- 
rested my eye :—‘‘ Suddenly, at Hawthorn Manor, 
Blanche, youngest daughter of Sir David and 
Lady Moncrieffe.”’ 





Tue Standard publishes entire the new treaty 
for the suppression of the slave-trade concluded 
between France and Great Britain, which was 
signed on Thursday. It consists of a preamble 
and ten articles. The preamble states, that the 

resent convention is substituted for those of 1831 
and 1833 ; which are declared, by the tenth article, 
to be suspended during ten years, for which the 
present convention is to endure ; and unless again 
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put in force, by agreement, at the end of the fifth 
year, they are to be considered as abrogated. 
This is the arrangement under the present treaty 

France and Great Britain are to maintain each a 
naval force on the Western coast of Africa, con- 
sisting of twenty-six cruisers, sailing-vessels, or 
steamers: the two forces to act in concert for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Treaties for that 
purpose are to be negotiated with chiefs of the 
country; each party to the treaty reserving the 
right to disallow any treaty concluded separately 
by the officers of the other party ; and if force be 
necessary to put any such treaty in execution, 
neither of the contracting parties shall have re- 
course to it without consent of the other. The 
mutual right of search under the treaties of 1831 
and 1833, shall cease to be executed within three 
months after the present treaty is put in operation ; 
which is to be within six months; but as the fiag 
borne by a ship, although prima facie evidence o 

its nationality, is not to be accounted sufficient in 
all cases to prevent its verification. any difficulty 
is to be prevented by instructions which have been 
agreed upon by the two powers, and which are to 
be given to the officers of the naval squadrons. 
The treaty concludes with a pledge that the two 
contracting parties will continue to codperate = 
the suppression of the slave-trade until 

be abolished. It is understood that the ratifica- 
tions are to be exchanged within ten days. 
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Gop might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

For Juxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow ; 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rair. ; 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace 
Upspringing day and night :— 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not— 
Then wherefore had they birth ‘— 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For who so careth for the flewers 
Will much more care for him! 


Mary Howitt. 
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